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um  oiftu 


Christmas  Greetings 

I  would  like  this  thought  to  you  to  convey, 
Of  a  joyous  and  happy  Christmas  Day. 
May  all  troubles  and  worries  from  you  depart, 
And  fun  and  frolic  reign  high  m  your  heart. 

May  the  New  Year  to  you  bring  mirth  and  cheer, 
And  double  your  joys  for  each  day  of  the  New  Year. 
May  the  friends  you  have,  prove  staunch  and  true, 
And  the  new  ones  gladden  the  heart  of  you. 

From  out  of  old  Santa's  generous  pack, 

Which  ever  so  lightly  he  wears  on  his  back, 

May  there  tumble  good  luck,  good  fortune,  good  cheer 

To  bolster  your  courage  through  all  the  New  Year. 

 CATHRYN  DUSTMAN. 

 O  

Ruth's  Happiest  Christmas 


HE  SNOW  was  piling  up  around  the  little  New  England  house 
in  a  small  country  town.  It  had  been  snowing  steadily  all 
day  and  outside  it  was  cold  and  dreary.    But  inside  there  was 


a  warm,  bright,  cheery  fire  and  around  it  were  seated  Beth,  a  girl  of 
eleven;  Ann,  a  small  child  of  four;  Bob,  fourteen,  and  their  mother 
and  father.  It  was  after  dinner  and  they  were  talking  over  the  day's 
news  when  Beth  said,  "Say,  Bob,  do  you  know  it's  only  a  week  now 
before  Christmas?" 

"Gee!  That's  right.    I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  soon,''  replied  Bob. 

"Oh  doody,"  cried  Ann,  clapping  her  chubby  little  hands, 
"Tristmas  is  tomin'." 

"Yes,  and  we  had  better  go  soon  and  select  the  tree  from  the 
grove,"  Beth  said. 

Let's  go  to-morrow.  We  can  take  our  lunch  and  start  early  and 
get  there  by  ten.    I  like  to  spend  a  day  around  that  grove,"  Bob  said. 

"Nice,  nice,  I  tan  do  too,  tan't  I?"  queried  Ann,  with  a  troubled 

face. 

"Yes,  we'll  take  you,  all  right.    Don't  worry!"  replied  Bob. 
Next  morning  all  three  were  up  at  six  and  were  all  ready  for  an 
early  start.    They  pulled  the  sled  out  of  the  shed.    By  ten  o'clock  sure 


enough  they  were  at  the  big  grove  of  trees  that  extended  far  back. 
Near  the  edge  was  a  cleared  spot  that  was  covered  with  grass  in  the 
spring,  but  which  now  was  covered  with  snow.  Here  the  children  had 
build  a  small  hut  to  stay  in  when  they  came  in  the  winter.  All  day 
they  stayed  in  the  grove  playing  around  among  the  trees  in  the  snow, 
but  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  hut  by  a  warm  fire  which  Bob 
had  built.  They  had  selected  their  little  tree,  which  they  would  cut 
down  another  day.  It  grew  late.  Before  they  knew  it,  it  was  three 
o'clock.    Time  to  go ! 

"I  don't  wanna  go!"  shouted  Ann  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"But  we  must.  Don't  you  know  it's  late?  We  don't  want  to 
let  the  goblins  get  us  when  it  gets  dark,"  said  Beth. 

This  seemed  to  frighten  poor  little  Ann,  and  the  rest  of  the  way 
home,  while  Bob  and  Beth  chatted  merrily,  she  hardly  spoke. 

They  had  been  gone  from  the  hut  only  a  little  while  when  it  began 
to  snow.  Bob  drew  the  sled  faster  and  Beth  pulled  her  coat  up  tighter. 
Suddenly  Beth  exclaimed,  "Bob,  do  you  see  that  object  over  there?" 

"Yes,  I  wonder  what  it  is.    Let's  go  and  see,"  answered  Bob. 

They  hurried  over  to  where  the  object  was,  and  as  they  drew 
nearer  they  saw  it  was  a  girl,  about  Beth's  age. 

"Oh,  I've  lost  my  way  and  am  nearly  frozen!  It  seems  so  good 
to  see  a  person  again!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"How  did  you  get  lost?    Don't  you  live  near  here?"  asked  Beth. 

"I  live  quite  a  ways  and  was  brought  in  our  car  to  meet  my  cousin 
who  was  to  take  me  the  rest  of  the  way  to  my  aunt's,  but  I  missed  her, 
and  had  started  on  by  myself  when  it  began  to  snow,  and  I  lost  my  way." 

"We'll  take  you  home  with  us  to-night,"  Beth  said. 

Bob  and  Beth  put  the  girl  in  the  sled  and  wrapped  around  her 
an  extra  blanket  that  they  had  with  them.  The  rest  of  the  way  home 
they  all  chattered  merrily  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  door  of 
their  home  they  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  children 
put  Ruth  before  the  warm  fire,  and  while  Bob  went  off  to  chop  more 
wood,  Beth  was  fixing  some  hot  tea,  and  little  Ann  watching  Beth. 
Ruth  thought  over  her  day's  experiences.  Pretty  soon  she  heard  a 
man's  voice  from  the  next  room,  "I'm  glad  the  children  are  so  happy 
with  the  thought  of  their  little  Christmas  tree  for  I'm  afraid  this 
year  there  will  not  be  much  of  anything  else,  not  even  a  turkey  dinner." 
Ruth  thought  this  must  be  Beth's  father.  Just  then  Beth  came  in  with 
the  tea  and  Ruth  heard  no  more  of  the  conversation. 

The  next  morning  a  big  car  drove  up  and  an  excited  woman  ran 
to  the  door.  It  was  Ruth's  mother.  The  two  were  so  happy  to  see  each 
other.    The  woman  said  she  had  looked  all  over  and  had  inquired  at 


many  houses.  She  had  finally  found  out  from  a  neighbor  that  these 
children  had  taken  Ruth  to  their  house.  "Oh,  mother,  these  people 
have  been  so  nice  to  me!"  cried  Ruth. 

After  talking  it  all  over  and  saying  good-bye  to  the  children  and 
their  mother  and  father,  Ruth  went  with  her  mother  in  the  big  car. 

Christmas  morning  the  big  car  drove  up  again,  and  Ruth  jumped 
out  with  a  huge  basket.  "I've  brought  you  a  Christmas  dinner  and  some 
presents,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  shouted  all  three  children  at  once. 

"You  must  stay  and  have  the  Christmas  dinner  with  us!"  said  Beth. 

"Do  you  really  want  me?"  asked  Ruth. 

"Yes!"  they  all  cried  again  in  unison. 

So  Ruth  stayed  and  they  all  enjoyed  the  lovely  dinner  and  the 
little  tree  that  had  been  the  cause  of  their  happiness.  That  night  when 
Ruth  went  home,  she  told  her  mother  it  was  the  best  Christmas  she  had 
ever  had. 

 ELEANOR  LATHROP 

 O  

Sunset 

As  the  shadows  start  to  fall, 
I  hear  a  bird's  faint,  sweet,  clear  call ; 
The  cricket's  chirp,  the  bees'  soft  hum, 
On  the  rippling  breezes  come. 

The  great,  round  sun  is  sinking  lower, 
Its  deep,  soft  colors,  fading  slower 
Into  crimson,  orange,  red, 
As  I  slowly  homeward  tread. 

The  nodding  heads  of  drooping  flowers, 
In  among  the  lovely  bowers, 
Seem  not  to  heed  me  as  I  pass, 
But  just  to  sleep  in  one  great  mass. 

And  as  I  backward  turn  my  head, 
I  see  the  glimmering,  softening  red 
Of  the  sunset's  lovely  hue, 
As  it  fades  across  the  blue. 

 DOROTHY  LEA 


How  Gold  Came  to  Be 


ONCE  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  was  watching  the  sun  set  in  the 
west.    She  watched  for  a  long  time,  but  the  sun  didn't  seem 
to  set.    The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  wondered  what  in  the  world 
was  the  matter,  and  she  decided  she  would  go  and  see. 

Putting  on  her  magic  cloak,  she  began  to  fly,  and  soon  found  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Apollo  who  seemed  very  worried.  Asking  him  what 
the  trouble  might  be,  he  said,  "The  great  giant  Hymer  has  turned  my 
sunbeams  into  a  hard  substance. 

"I  have  tried  everything  in  my  power,  and  have  failed  to  bring  them 
back  to  life.  It  was  so  lovely  down  in  the  meadows  that  my  sunbeams 
could  not  resist  going  there.  I,  seeing  nothing  which  they  might  harm, 
granted  their  wish.  As  they  played,  the  great  giant  Hymer  appeared, 
and  bade  them  leave  at  once. 

"They  refused,  saying,  'We  shall  stay  as  long  as  we  wish. 

"  'Very  well,'  said  Hymer. 

"Just  then  my  little  sunbeams  ceased  to  romp  and  play.  At  this  T 
rushed  towards  them,  only  to  find  they  had  been  changed  into  this  worth- 
less substance." 

"Worthless?"  said  the  fairy  queen.  "Do  you  not  know  if  the 
mortals  found  this,  they  would  adorn  themselves  with  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  some  would  even  worship  it? 

"Your  sunbeams  have  been  changed  into  gold! 

"Drive  your  chariot  under  yon  oak  tree.  The  mortals  will  have 
to  live  without  the  sun  until  we  can  have  my  fairies  make  new  sunbeams 
for  you,  and  carry  this  gold  into  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  streams,  where 
surely  the  mortals  will  never  find  it." 

Apollo  went  with  the  Fairy  Queen  to  her  palace  where  she  at  once 
put  all  her  lady  fairies  to  work  making  new  sunbeams  for  Apollo,  and 
all  her  men  fairies  to  the  hard  task  of  packing  the  gold  away. 

In  three  days  the  new  sunbeams  of  which  Apollo  was  very  proud 
were  ready  for  him. 

Thanking  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  for  her  kindness,  he  left  with 
his  new  sunbeams.  You  may  be  sure  that  to  this  very  day  he  never 
lets  one  of  them  out  of  his  sight. 

That  is  how  gold  came  to  be. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  mortals  found  the  gold,  and  just  as 
the  Fairy  Queen  had  said,  they  adorned  themselves  with  it,  and  some 
even  worshiped  it. 

— FRANCES  KNOX. 


Explorers'  Luck 


gN  AMERICAN  tramp  steamer  of  New  York  which  had  iost  its 
course  in  mid-Pacific  brought  home  news  of  an  uncharted 
continent,  or  island,  probably  somewhat  smaller  than  Australia, 
which  it  had  come  across,  after  wandering  for  several  days.  The  ship's 
company  reported  that  the  shore  they  had  explored  was  quite 
inaccessible.,  and  that  the  island  ended  very  abruptly  in  jagged  cliffs, 
so  that  landing  was  impossible. 

The  American  Exploration  Society,  Incorporated,  hearing  this 
report,  resolved  to  follow  it  up  and  prove  or  disprove  the  claim. 
Accordingly,  they  fitted  out  an  expedition,  equipped  with  an  airplane, 
and  all  up-to-date  facilities,  to  be  carried  by  steamship  to  the  nearest 
point  of  land  to  the  island. 

Simultaneously,  another  great  concern,  the  National  Society  of 
American  Explorers,  Consolidated,  made  the  same  plan,  so  a  race 
was  on  hand  between  the  two.  The  latter  party  was  also  furnished 
with  an  airplane  and  the  latest  scientific  equipment. 

The  A.  E.  S.,  Inc.  ship  left  a  week  ahead  of  its  rival,  under  the 
command  of  an  able  officer,  Captain  Keith.  The  nearest  land  to  the 
newly  discovered  continent  was,  they  supposed,  New  Zealand,  and 
thither  the  ship  sailed,  with  its  rival  a  week  behind. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  early  morning,  Captain  Keith  and 
the  five  brave  men  chosen  as  crew  for  the  plane,  took  off,  followed 
by  a  hydro-plane  with  an  extra  load  of  gasoline  to  be  deposited  at  a 
convenient  base  once  the  new  land  was  reached. 

At  sunset,  land  was  sighted  which  proved  to  be  their  goal.  The 
gasoline  for  the  return  trip  was  left  by  a  large  lake,  fifty  miles  inland, 
and  the  second  plane  returned  for  more  gas.  Thus,  enough  gas  for 
the  return  trip  was  insured.  The  exploring  plane  refueled  and  again 
set  out  for  the  interior. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  N.  S.  A.  E.,  Cons.,  plane  took  off 
from  New  Zealand,  making  similar  preparations  for  return  fuel.  They 
followed  somewhat  near  the  course  of  the  other  party,  which  had  not 
been  heard  from  since  its  departure. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  second  plane  reached  a  jagged  barrier  of 
mountains,  seemingly  impassible,  except  by  air.  They  were  very  high, 
steep,  and  rocky,  capped  by  perpetual  snow.  With  difficulty  they 
passed  the  first  ridge,  and  found  themselves  in  a  deep  valley  with 
apparently  no  outlet.  Half  way  across  this  wide  break  in  the  range, 
their  receiving  set  began  to  function.      Captain  Lansing  grabbed  the 


earphones  and  the  crew  stood  anxiously  listening.  Presently,  the  captain 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  this  message : 

"SOS  SOS — A  E  S  forced  down.    200  miles  due  west  inland 

— beyond  first  ridge.    SOS — SOS  SOS." 

"They're  right  below  us!"  cried  one  of  the  men. 

"They  must  have  been  there  nearly  a  week,"  the  captain  said. 
"We  must  get  below  these  clouds  and  look  for  a  landing!  ' 

They  cruised  around  for  a  few  minutes;  and,  at  last,  found  a 
fairly  level  space,  from  which  they  were  quite  certain  of  being  able  to 
take  off  again.  They  made  a  safe,  but  rough  landing,  and  Lieutenant 
Allan  got  out  a  bugle  and  blew  three  long,  shrill  blasts.  The  crags 
sent  back  an  echo,  but  no  other  sound  answered  them.  Captain  Lansing 
then  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  scatter  and  signal  on  the  discovery  of 
anything. 

The  little  valley  was  searched  from  end  to  end,  but  all  they  found 
was  a  cigarette  stub.  Next  morning  the  search  continued,  but  with  no 
further  success.  They  tried  various  means  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  lost  men ;  and,  finally,  concluded  that  they  must  have  found 
some  way  out,  since  their  S.  O.  S.,  if  they  yet  lived. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  having  been  searched,  they  proceeded  to 
scour  the  walls.  Behind  an  outjutting  wall  or  rock,  they  found  the 
A.  E.  S.  plane,  stripped,  and  abandoned.  One  of  the  searchers  began 
to  scan  the  cliffs  with  glasses.  Suddenly  he  yelled:  "Something  red! 
Something  red!"  The  rest  crowded  around  and  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
on  the  cliff.  Sure  enough,  it  was  a  red  something,  probably  left  as  a 
pointer  for  possible  searchers. 

"Bring  the  plane  over  the  ridge,  and  signal  with  a  red  flag  if  you 
find  anything!"  shouted  Captain  Lansing  to  two  of  the  men,  and  the 
rest  scrambled  up  the  cliff.  They  found  a  red  handkerchief,  and  the 
directions:  "Follow  straight  up  ridge  and  down  on  west  side.  Water 
gone — none  in  valley.    We  can't  hold  out  much  longer.   5-17-2 — ." 

With  renewed  vigor,  they  rushed  up  the  mountain,  knowing  that 
every  minute  mi^ht  be  too  late.  Soon  the  plane  soared  over  the  ridge 
and  disappeared  beyond. 

When  thev  gained  the  summit,  they  saw  the  plane  returning,  with 
a  big.  red  flag  hanging  from  one  wing.  The  plane  circled  above  them 
and  dropDed  a  note  giving  the  whereabouts  of  the  lost  men. 

At  last,  half  dead  with  starvation,  and  too  weak  to  walk  far,  these 
brave  men  were  found  and  thus  rescued  from  an  unknown  fate. 

"Explorers'  luck,"  said  Captain  Keith,  with  a  wan  smile,  to 
Captain  Lansing. 

— DONALD  KELLEY 


Christmas  Greetings 

I  bid  you  Christmas  greetings  fair 
And  New  Year  greetings  too. 

I  say  to  you  who  read  these  lines, 
"Happy  holidays  to  you!" 


The  heartiest  Christmas  wishes  known 

I  joyously  wish  for  you. 
The  happiest  New  Year  you  have  seen 

I  hope  that  you  go  through. 


I  do  not  know  just  who  you  are, 

I  do  not  know  your  name, 
But  a  happy  Christmas  and  New  Year,  too, 

I  bid  you  just  the  same. 

 HARRISON  BULLOCK. 


The  Reward  of  Kindness 

HE  NIGHT  was  dark  and  there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing.  The 
little  fishing  schooner,  "Luck,"  was  getting  ready  for  a  storm. 
Soon  the  winds  came  with  terrific  swiftness  and  the  waves 
rose  and  dropt  in  great  swells.  The  boat  pitched  from  side  to  side  as 
the  foaming  billows  grew  larger  and  higher.  The  skipper  bellowed 
his  orders  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  the  men  battled  for  their  lives.  One 
swell  caught  up  the  schooner  and  the  whole  stern  was  submerged, 
sweeping  a  man  overboard  never  to  be  seen  again.  The  terrible  wind 
blew  harder  and  harder  and  each  wave  that  passed  over  the  boat 
seemed  to  hasten  its  doom.  The  order,  "Man  the  dories,"  seemed 
useless.  No  small  boats  such  as  those  could  last  but  a  moment  in  that 
seething  mass  of  water. 

Suddenly  a  huge  shape  loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness.  The  boat 
struck  with  a  terrific  shock  and  the  water  poured  in  on  every  side.  It 
shuddered  as  it  settled  upon  a  huge  rock.  The  waves  washed  over  it 
and  slowly  commenced  to  batter  it  to  pieces.  At  last  the  storm  abated, 
the  sea  became  more  peaceful,  and  the  wind  died  out. 

The  sun  came  up  on  a  peaceful  scene.  The  blue  waves  danced 
and  sparkled  innocently  in  the  bright  sunlight.  A  small  island  was  seen 
in  the  midst  of  this  blue  circlet  and  on  it  were  two  specks,  two  fisher- 


men  who  had  been  washed  ashore,  the  only  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
schooner.  On  a  huge  rock,  rising  at  the  edge  of  the  island  were  some 
timbers  held  together  and  upon  one  was  carved  the  name  "Luck." 

After  awhile,  one  of  the  men  on  the  island  stirred,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  sat  up.  Dazed,  he  looked  about  to  see  where  he  was  and,  then 
remembering,  he  struggled  to  his  feet.  A  short  distance  off  he  saw  his 
companion  lying  face  down  upon  the  sand.  He  tottered  over  to  him, 
and  lifting  him  up,  spoke  to  him. 

For  some  time  the  two  men  sat  and  talked  about  the  ship,  the 
fate  of  their  comrades,  and  their  miraculous  escape.  Then  they  looked 
around  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  They  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  on  a  small  rocky  island,  barren  and  devoid  of  either  fresh  water 
or  food  except  small  shellfish. 

About  four  days  went  by,  yet  no  one  had  come  to  their  rescue. 
The  men  were  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  and  so  weak  they  could  scarcely 
stand.    They  knew  that  unless  help  came  soon,  it  would  be  too  late. 

Their  hopeless  days  and  their  intense  sufferings  welded  them  into 
close  comradeship  such  as  few  men  experience. 

Not  many  days  brought  an  afternoon  when  a  bleak  wind  swept 
over  the  lone  island  and  its  miserable  inhabitants.  In  a  somewhat 
sheltered  cove,  the  weaker  of  the  two  men  lay  wrapped  in  a  coat  which 
his  comrade  had  taken  from  his  own  shoulders.  Without  hope,  his 
listless  eyes  watched  the  scudding  clouds  go  by.  Feebly  the  younger 
man  searched  for  scattered  mussels  along  the  water's  edge.  He  gathered 
a  handful  and  hurried  back  to  the  cove.  There  he  dropped  on  his 
knees  beside  his  companion. 

Drawing  from  his  shirt  a  small  waterproof  bag,  the  dying  man 
gave  it  to  the  other.  He  could  barely  whisper  a  few  words  about  a 
watch — "Never  part  with  it— it  will  pay  you  for  kindness  to  a  dying 
friend— good-bye— pal— God  bless  you." 

A  sigh,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  forever.  The  other  man  became 
as  if  paralyzed.  Then  followed  a  wild  burst  of  grief  and  he  wept  as 
he  never  had  before.  He  fell  upon  his  comrade  and  lay  there  inert 
until  the  grey  hours  of  dawn. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice!  He  roused  himself  and,  upon  looking 
up,  saw  three  fishermen.  They  had  seen  the  remains  of  the  wreck 
upon  the  rock  and  had  come  to  inspect  it. 

^        ^«  +£i 

Twenty  years  have  passed  and  we  see  a  small  hut  that  faces  the 
sea.  Everything  about  it  bespeaks  poverty.  In  front  sits  an  old  fisher- 
man mending  a  fish-net.  His  eyes  travel  over  the  water  and  look  far 
beyond.     He  is  remembering  his  comrade,  the  shipwreck,  the  weary 


days  of  waiting,  the  death  of  his  friend.  Here  he  wipes  a  few  tears 
from  his  eyes.  Then  he  takes  out  an  oilskin  bag  and  from  that  takes 
an  old  silver  watch  and  gazes  at  it  through  misty  eyes  while  handling 
it  with  caressing  fingers. 

Life  had  dealt  harshly  with  the  old  fisherman  and  age  had 
robbed  him  of  his  strength.  He  reca  lied  the  words  of  the  dying 
comrade  on  that  bleak  island  so  many  years  before,  but  had  always 
been  unable  to  open  the  watch  without  mutilating  it.  All  of  his  worldly 
possessions  had  been  sold  except  the  utmost  necessities  and  this  old 
watch.  He  sadly  realized  that  the  thing  that  he  had  brooded  over 
must  come  to  pass.  He  must  sell  the  watch.  He  looked  at  it  again. 
The  watch  was  solid  silver  and  had  been  an  expensive  one  in  its  time. 
Enough  money  could  be  received  for  it  to  last  him  for  a  few  weeks 
at  least. 

It  grew  too  dark  to  see  any  longer.  The  old  fisherman  folded 
his  net.  and  going  into  the  hut  he  lighted  an  old  stub  of  candle.  He 
went  to  the  cupboard  and  brought  out  a  few  dry  crusts  of  bread. 
Having  eaten  these,  he  put  on  a  tattered  cap  and  buttoning  up  his 
jacket,  he  went  forth  into  the  darkness. 

A  long,  narrow,  dimly-lighted  alley  led  him  to  a  small  shop.  There 
he  compared  the  time  of  his  precious  watch  with  that  of  the  clock  in 
the  window.  As  he  noted  the  time,  the  chimes  faintly  tinkled  out  the 
hour  of  six.  An  almost  overwhelming  desire  to  keep  the  watch  what- 
ever happened,  caused  him  to  grasp  it  convulsively.  He  heard  a  click, 
felt  a  pressure  in  his  hand,  and  before  him  lay  the  watch  opened  at  last. 
Inside  was  a  tiny  folded  paper  telling  that  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
presented  to  the  bearer  at  a  certain  bank.  The  sum  was  enough  to  lasS 
him  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  were  the  savings  of  his  dead  friend.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  watch  had  been  set  with  a  time-spring;  and  six 
was  the  hour  that  released  it. 

His  reward  for  kindness  to  a  dying  comrade  had  been  realized. 

 VIRGINIA  WITHERS 

 O  

Spirit  of  Christmas 

XN  THE  cold  streets  of  London,  snow  was  falling.  The  ground 
was  a  carpet  of  white  where  the  rush  of  busy  feet  had  not  dis- 
turbed it.  The  store  windows  brought  a  glow  of  happiness  and 
Christmas  joy  to  many  a  weary  Cockney  heart.  The  crowd  passed  by, 
some  giving  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  ragged  children  as  they  pressed  their 
noses  on  the  windows  of  the  stores,  coveting  the  good  things  to  eat,  and 


the  pretty  toys  within,  each  one  going  his  own  way.  No  one  noticed  a 
little  crouched  figure  huddled  in  the  doorway  of  a  nearby  building.  For 
this  little  boy,  called  Tim,  there  was  no  Christmas.  He  was  orphaned,  his 
father  had  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  poor  mother  died 
from  consumption  but  a  few  months  later.  So  this  little  orphan  had  been 
left  to  face  the  hard  world  under  the  care  of  his  cruel  uncle,  his  only 
relative  except  his  grandmother,  who  had  only  seen  him  once,  but  knew 
him  by  a  birthmark  on  his  hand.  The  uncle  had  no  kind  thoughts  or 
words  for  little  Tim.  As  the  hands  of  the  great  clock  on  the  tower  above 
him  neared  the  hour  of  1  1  p.  m.,  he  started  out  for  his  home  in  the  slums. 
One  last  glance  he  shot  at  the  bright,  warm,  and  joyful  windows  of  the 
Strand,  and  then  he  turned  the  corner  and  ran  home  to  try  and  put  some 
heat  into  his  nigh  frozen  body. 

Next  morning  he  went  out  to  beg  for  a  breakfast.  The  ground  was 
a  foot  deep  in  snow.  There  had  been  a  heavy  snowfall  that  night  and 
Tim's  ragged  stockings  and  shoes  afforded  little  protection  against  the 
cold.  The  place  Tim  was  headed  for  was  the  residential  district  of 
London.  As  he  reached  there,  cold  and  weak,  he  mounted  the  first  step 
of  a  high  porch  in  his  search  for  food.  This  day  was  Christmas,  the  day 
of  all  the  year  when  harsh  hearts  grow  a  little  softer.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  occupant  of  this  grand  house.  Tim  was  turned  away  from 
that  door  with  nothing  but  the  faint  smell  of  a  grand  Christmas  dinner 
being  prepared,  the  sight  of  a  large  Christmas  tree  decked  with  good 
things,  and  a  large  warm  fire.  At  the  next  house  the  Spirit  of  Christmas 
had  visited,  and  as  Tim  was  drawn  in  kindly  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire, 
a  thrill  came  over  him,  and  in  a  stupor  he  gulped  down  the  food  that  was 
placed  before  him.  Seemingly  far  away,  he  heard  a  kind  voice  say, 
"Would  you  like  to  live  here?"  He  didn't  know  what  happened  after 
that  until  he  found  himself  dressed  in  grand  clothes.  A  sweet  old  lady 
came  in  and  said,  "I  am  your  grandmother.  I  heard  you  were  living 
here  and  I  came  to  adopt  you.  Your  father's  Commander  came  to  my 
house  and  told  me  that  your  father's  dying  words  were,  'Get  my  son, 
Tim,  a  good  home  with  my  mother.  She  is  wealthy  and  can  keep  him.' 
He  just  managed  to  say  that,  and  then  he  died." 

After  that  Tim  had  a  happy  life,  but  whenever  he  hears  anybody 
speak  of  London  slums,  his  face  darkens  into  a  frown. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  every  Christmas  afterward  was  cele- 
brated in  Tim's  home  with  a  great  will. 

 JAMES  DONALDSON. 


An  Adventurous  Journey 

HE  SNOW  fell  lightly  on  a  large  house  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
Wisconsin  town.     Inside  a  small  flame  was  still  flickering  in 
the  fireplace  and  around  it  were  grouped  three  boys,  drowsily 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

"I  wonder  if  dad  and  the  folks  arrived  safely?"  queried  Dan  of 
his  older  brother,  Tom. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Tom.  "It  is  a  long  journey  to  uncle's  farm." 
The  boys  had  been  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  before  when 
their  dad  and  mother  had  left  for  a  family  reunion  at  their  uncle's  farm. 
They  were  to  come  the  next  day  with  a  load  of  provisions  for  the 
Christmas  reunion.  They  soon  retired  and  that  night  the  snow  fell 
lightly  but  steadily. 

In  the  morning  they  looked  out  on  a  glistening  world  of  white. 
The  snow  was  deeper  than  it  had  been  that  season.  After  breakfast 
they  harnessed  the  horse  to  the  sleigh  and  started,  leaving  their  wolf- 
hound, Pete,  behind  as  they  couldn't  find  him. 

They  had  not  traveled  far  when  they  noticed  the  sky  darkening 
in  the  north.    A  storm  was  surely  approaching,  and  a  bad  one  at  that. 

"If  we  are  caught  in  a  storm,  no  one  but  Pete  could  ever  find  the 
road  again,"  exclaimed  Jack,  the  youngest  boy,  in  an  alarmed  tone. 

The  boys  and  horse  were  soon  caught  in  a  terrific  gale  and  were 
blinded  with  snow.  They  knew  the  horse  would  lose  the  road,  and 
they  might  be  overturned  in  a  ditch  or  snowdrift.  So  they  set  out  for 
a  nearby  thicket  of  fir  trees  which  might  offer  some  protection.  They 
wrapped  themselves  in  blankets  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold.  As  the  gale 
raged  on,  Jack  suddenly  felt  a  cold  nose  in  his  hand.  It  was  faithful 
Pete,  who  had  felt  his  way  along  their  trail.  As  the  gale  began  to 
cease,  they  started  on  their  way  again  because  they  couldn't  wait  any 
longer. 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  they  could  dimly  see 
a  wolf  pack  gathering.  Their  howls  made  cold  chills  run  up  and  down 
their  spines.  Dan  and  Tom  knew  what  wolves  meant  through  recent 
experiences.  They  had  their  guns  ready,  so  when  the  pack  began  to 
circle  the  sleigh  they  fired  at  them  and  killed  two.  They  realized  the 
great  danger  of  having  their  horse  killed  in  such  a  blizzard  and  miles 
from  anywhere. 

As  the  wolves  charged,  a  terrible  fight  ensued.  Yelps,  barks, 
growls,  and  shots  all  echoed  into  the  nearby  forest.  The  pack  was 
finally  beaten  back  and  they  withdrew,  leaving  by  the  sleigh  their  slain 
comrades  and  the  body  of  poor  Pete  who  was  seriously  injured.  He 


had  killed  two  wolves  himself  and  saved  the  horse.    He  was  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  they  were  on  their  way  once  more.    The  three  boys 
were  no  longer  in  gay  spirits  for  they  thought  their  pal  and  comrade 
was  doomed  to  die  because  of  his  injuries. 
At  last  they  caught  sight  of  the  farm. 

"Quick!"  said  Tom,  as  they  unloaded  the  provisions.  "Some- 
thing must  first  be  done  for  Pete."  He  was  taken  into  the  house  and 
his  wounds  were  dressed  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  He  began  to 
recover  right  away  as  he  was  not  as  seriously  injured  as  was  believed 
at  first. 

The  next  day  every  one  rejoiced  at  seeing  all  of  the  family  to- 
gether again.  Among  the  many  Christmas  presents  and  gifts  was  a 
thick  leather  studded  collar  with  the  name  "Peter"  engraved  on  it. 
He  was  truly  a  real  hero. 

— CRAIG  DILL 

 O  

The  Zoo 

The  zoo  is  such  a  funny  place, 
It's  there  I  like  to  go 
To  see  the  different  animals, 
They  are  so  queer,  you  know: 

The  zebra  with  his  striped  coat, 
The  porcupine  with  long,  sharp  quills; 
The  monkeys  tumble  all  about, 
(And  often  they  take  spills), 

The  deer  so  stately  standing, 
With  eyes  so  meek  and  mild; 
The  lion  pacing  back  and  forth, 
(He'd  rather  much  be  wild). 

There  is  much  more  we'd  like  to  see. 
Before  for  home  we  start, 
But  now  it  is  quite  ten  o'clock, 
So  we  must  soon  depart. 

 BRUCE  WACHOB 


Team  Play 


XT  WAS  the  third  quarter  of  the  game  between  the  Freeman  and 
Carlsbergh  high  school  football  teams.  The  ball  was  on  the 
five-yard  line  with  a  touchdown  for  Freeman  practically  inev- 
itable. The  question  was  who  should  take  the  ball  for  the  winning  play. 
"Two,  four,  nine,  shift,  seven,  fourteen,  thirty-two,  hip!"  The  ball  was 
snapped  back  to  the  quarter-back  and  the  play  was  in  motion.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  the  quarter  to  gain  glory  and  make  it  easy  to  win  a 
place  on  his  college  team. 

Instead,  the  quarter  pivotted  and  shoved  the  ball  into  the  speed- 
ing full-back's  hands  and  together  they  crashed  through  the  line  for 
the  winning  touchdown.  The  quarter-back  had  given  the  glory  of 
winning  the  big  game  rather  than  risk  a  more  difficult  end  run  by  him- 
self. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Charles  Cummings,  the  quarter-back,  and 
Bill  Ballentine,  the  full-back,  on  the  Calford  football  team.  One  or 
the  other  is  practically  sure  to  be  elected  captain  of  next  year's  team. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  big  contest  with  Ewing,  Calford  has  not 
lost  a  game.  The  rivalry  this  year  is  exceptionally  strong  because  of 
the  fact  that  each  schoool  has  won  four  games  from  the  other.  This 
game  would  break  the  tie  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  the  score  is  tied.  On  the  kick- 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter,  Cummings  took  the  ball  on 
his  fifteen-yard  line  and  ran  it  back  to  the  thirty-seventh.  By  succes- 
sive line  smashes  and  end-runs  done  chiefly  by  Cummings,  the 
ball  was  at  last  on  the  seven-yard  line,  fourth  down  and  five  minute? 
to  play.  It  was  Cummings'  privilege  to  score  the  winning  point  but, 
instead,  he  signalled  for  a  line  smash  through  center  with  Ballentine 
carrying  the  ball.  With  seemingly  superhuman  strength  the  pluck\ 
quarter  broke  a  hole  through  the  line  big  enough  to  drive  a  wagon 
through,  but  with  his  usual  desire  for  spectacular  grand  stand  playing, 
the  full-back  tried  an  end  run — and  failed! 

The  team  was  downhearted,  the  crowd  was  dismayed,  and  the 
coach  was  furious.  But  as  there  was  no  substitute  who  could  well 
fill  Ballentine's  place  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  position. 

All  the  conceit  was  knocked  out  of  him  now,  and  all  he  wanted 
was  to  make  up  for  his  foolishness.  He  expected  to  be  taken  out  at 
any  minute  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  should  stay  in  for  the  next  play, 
He  received  a  long  punt  on  his  forty-yard  line  and  following  Cum- 


mings'  perfect  interference  he  placed  the  ball  on  Ewing's  eight-yard 
line. 

Again  the  quarter  signalled  for  a  line  buck  by  Ballentine,  but 
this  time  the  full-back  shoved  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  the  quarter. 
Together  they  romped  over  the  last  remaining  yards  for  the  winning 
touchdown. 

Cummings  was  made  captain  but  Ballentine  was  the  one  who 
got  the  biggest  benefit  from  the  game — he  learned  the  key-  to  success — 

TEAM  PLAY! 

— HARPER  THOMPSON. 

 O  

Bits  on  the  Moon 

The  moon  a  silver  crescent  hung, 
The  myriad  silver  stars  among, 
And,  silent,  beautiful,  and  still, 
It  floated  on  above  the  hill. 

Then  lower,  sinking  lower  yet, 
Turned  crimson  red  before  it  set, 
And,  slipping  quickly  on  its  way, 
The  red  moon  sank  into  the  bay. 

The  moon  is  beautiful,  and  sad — 
Silent,  still,  a  silver  sigh, 
Mourning  in  its  shining  soul 
The  sorrows  of  the  years  gone  by. 
Watching  there  it  waits  forever 
Lingering,  lonely,  in  the  sky. 

It  shines  upon  the  earth  below. 
The  moonlight  on  the  water  gleams, 
And  stretching  onward  far  away, 
A  shimmering  fairy  pathway  seems 
To  lead  through  misty  moonlit  ways 
Into  the  joyous  land  of  dreams. 


— MADELEINE  BOND. 


"There  Are 


Others" 


"S^^'ENTION,  company,  double-quick  time,  march."  This  command, 
£  c  )  that  cut  the  air,  was  from  General  Robert  Big  of  the  1  1 5 
^^^^/  battalion.     He  was  taking  his  men  to   the    front    for  active 

service. 

The  air  was  cold  as  the  nights  of  France  generally  were,  and  all  the 
men  were  bundled  up  in  their  big  mackintoshes. 

Every  man  was  noticing  the  cold  except  one,  "Brick"  Boll,  by 
name.  His  thoughts  were  not  on  the  cold;  they  were  of  home  across 
the  sea  and  of  his  mother,  father  and  sister. 

He  didn't  come  out  of  his  thoughts  until  he  was  violently  knocked 
to  the  ground  and  felt  the  hand  of  his  best  friend,  "Tommy"  Thomp- 
son, on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  him  speak  in  an  unnatural  voice,  "Gee. 
'Brick,'  I  thought  sure  you  were  going  to  take  the  'Underland  Limited 
for  'Hades'  Home'  that  time.  Some  Austrian  'bird'  is  up  there  some- 
where and  he  has  our  number." 

After  that,  "Brick"  stopped  his  dreaming  and  paid  more  attention 
to  his  safety. 

They  passed  through  many  little  towns  that  had  been  deserted,  but 
"Brick"  and  his  comrades  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  as  then 
ears  were  trained  on  the  roar  and  rumble  of  the  big  guns  in  front  of  them. 
They  could  even  see  the  flashes,  and  then,  a  few  seconds  later,  hear  an 
ear-splitting  roar.  "Brick"  was  noticing  this  so  much  that  he  didn't 
hear  the  command,  "Halt."  He  would  have  marched  right  across  "No 
Man's  Land,"  if  he  had  not  walked  into  his  commander.  General  Big. 

"Ump,"  came  out  of  the  General.  Then,  "What's  this?  A  new 
kind  of  bullet,  or  one  of  those  balls  Ty  Cobb  hits?" 

"Brick"  after  excusing  himself  got  in  line  again,  then  all  the  men 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  trenches  of  their  allies.  Once  within 
their  trenches,  "Brick"  and  Tommy  rested  themselves  and  then  they 
were  posted  and  set  to  work  "sniping"  the  enemy,  as  they  were  good 
shots. 

They  spent  two  days  there  without  being  changed.  On  the  third 
day,  "Brick"  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  trenches.  It  was  there  that  he 
showed  his  plucky  Irish  spirit. 

He  was  awakened  from  a  little  doze  by  a  bullet  whistling  past  his 
ear.  He  ducked  down  and  then  peering  up  above  the  dugout,  he  looked 
around.  He  saw  nothing  and  was  about  to  duck  down  again,  when  his 
eyes  were  arrested  by  a  small  bush  about  twenty  yards  away.  It  moved, 
but  he  thought  it  was  the  wind  until  it  moved  a  few  feet  and  then  stopped. 


He  watched  this  bush  for  about  a  half  hour  until  it  was  quite  near  and 
he  saw  it  move  violently  as  tho'  some  one  were  shaking  it.  Then  it 
retreated  until  he  lost  it  in  the  gloom.  He  waited  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  he  went  out  to  where  he  saw  the  bush.  He  didn't  notice  any- 
thing, and  he  was  just  starting  back  when  his  foot  caught  on  something. 
He  felt  around  until  his  hand  fell  on  a  wire.  He  followed  this  wire 
until  he  came  far  into  the  enemies'  territory.  Bullets  whistled  past  him, 
and  shrapnel  from  bursting  shells  bounded  near  him.  His  clothes  were 
torn  to  shreds  from  rocks  and  gravel,  and  he  almost  fell  with  exhaustion 
when  he  found  the  switch.  He  studied  the  apparatus  until  he  found 
that  by  pressing  the  switch  it  would  send  a  current  through  the  wire 
and  explode  the  mine  at  the  other  end. 

He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mine  was  planted  near  the 
trenches  and  that  his  comrades  would  suffer  death  if  he  didn't  give 
them  this  information.  He  turned  around  and  started  back  but  received 
a  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  After  bandaging  it  with  his  First  Aid  Kit,  he 
started  again.  When  he  was  quite  a  distance  away  from  the  switch 
he  cut  the  wires  with  his  clippers. 

His  breath  came  in  short  gasps,  but  his  Irish  spirit  boosted  him 
on  until  he  came  in  sight  of  his  trenches.  Then  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  ran  for  the  lines.  He  didn't  stop  until  he  received  a  bullet  in  his 
leg  and  another  through  his  hip. 

He  was  picked  up  by  one  of  his  comrades  and  carried  to  General 
Big.  Here  he  told  this  story;  and  just  as  he  fell  into  unconsciousness, 
he  smiled  at  the  surprise  the  Boches  would  get  when  the  switch 
wouldn't  respond. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  see  "Brick"  in  an  invalid  chair  writing  to 
his  mother.  He  smiles  as  he  writes  about  his  medal,  but  his  eyes  fill 
with  tears  as  he  tells  about  his  leg. 

A  thought  passes  through  his  mind  and  he  is  comforted.  He  isn't 
the  only  one.  Some  gave  their  arms  and  legs,  while  others  gave  their 
lives  to  save  their  comrades.    "There  are  others." 


 BILL  SWABEL 


The  Surprise  Christmas 

EOR  some  time  the  Lindsley's  had  been  aware  that  Tom,  then- 
only  son,  had  been  acting  quite  superior.  They  decided  to  give 
the  simplest  presents  possible,  to  their  children  for  Christmas. 
While  Evelyn  was  waiting  in  her  father's  office,  one  day,  she 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  her  father's  face  had  an  excellent  profile. 
His  blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily.  His  face  had  a  kind  fatherly  look  that 
made  people  unafraid  to  speak  to  him.  She  also  noticed  when  her 
mother  came  into  the  office,  how  sweet  and  beautiful  her  face  was.  Her 
beautiful  brown  hair  was  beginning  to  have  streaks  of  gray  in  it  for  she 
was  beginning  to  worry  over  Tom. 

Evelyn,  the  daughter  of  fourteen  years,  was  loved  by  all  her  friends. 
She  was  kind  to  everyone.  Riches  or  poverty  made  no  difference  to  her. 
After  seeing  how  beautiful  and  kind  her  parents  were;  she  decided  she 
would  have  to  do  something  to  show  them  she  was  worthy  of  their  kind- 
ness. 

According  to  Tom,  haughty  and  proud  as  he  was,  everyone  should 
do  his  bidding.  While  he  looked  like  his  mother,  his  disposition  differed. 
People  loved  her  but  didn't  like  him. 

About  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  Evelyn  and  Tom  were  sitting 
before  the  fire  discussing  Christmas  presents.  Tom  said,  grandly,  "I 
bet  you  I'll  get  a  coonskin  coat  and  a  new  watch  from  mother  and  father. 
I  think  that's  much  better  than  your  presents." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  Evelyn.  "I'll  enjoy  mine  as  much  as  you  will 
yours." 

Evelyn  had  asked  her  mother  for  money  instead  of  presents.  Her 
mother  had  given  it  to  her  nearly  a  month  beforehand.  She  had  a  secret 
which  she  kept.  Ever  since  her  mother  had  given  her  the  money,  she 
had  been  going  shopping.  Tom  had  tried  to  spy  on  the  results  of  the 
shopping,  but  to  no  avail,  he  was  always  discovered.  He  had  tried  to 
make  Evelyn  tell  him  what  she  had  been  buying,  but  she  would  only 
say,  "You'd  be  surprised,"  and  walk  away. 

Christmas  Eve  finally  came.  The  Lindsley  family  were  very  busy 
tying  up  packages  of  every  size,  small  ones,  large  ones,  soft,  and  hard 
ones,  and  answering  the  door  for  gifts  and  mail.  Tom  had  been  cross 
all  day.  He  wanted  to  show  his  presents  to  his  friends  and  boast  about 
how  much  they  had  cost.  None  of  the  presents  were  to  be  opened  until 
Christmas  morning.  On  the  way  to  church  that  night  he  said,  "I'll  bet 
you  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that  I'll  be  the  first  one  downstairs  to  see 
that  tree  in  the  morning." 

Christmas  morning  dawned  clear  and  cold.     Eight  o'clock  found 


Tom  in  three  long  jumps  that  landed  him  downstairs.  He  swung  open 
the  door  into  the  living  room  where  the  family  were  all  waiting  for  him. 
The  expectant  look  on  his  face  showed  clearly  what  he  expected :  He 
would  be  the  first  to  see  the  tree.  He  would  open  his  gifts  at  last.  He 
would  run  over  to  his  friends  and  show  them  his  gifts. 

Alas,  there  was  no  large  tree  loaded  with  gifts!  Alas,  there  was 
but  a  small  tree  standing  on  the  table  with  a  few  packages  beneath  it. 

It  was  such  a  disappointment !  There  was  no  coonskin  coat  or  gold 
watch,  for  that  matter!  On  opening  the  largest  package,  Tom  found  a 
book,  the  name  of  which  was  "Etiquette,  Jr.,  by  Clark."  Why  was 
he  given  that?  "I  won't  even  read  it,"  he  was  thinking,  when  inside  the 
book  he  found  ten  dollars. 

When  the  Lmdsley  family  had  finished  opening  their  gifts,  Mr, 
Lindsley  said,  "Now  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  was  given 
you,  Evelyn?"  Tom,  cold  and  dignified,  glared  at  her,  but  said 
nothing. 

"I  bought  food  and  clothes  for  that  poor  family  that  live  down  on 
Cedar  Street,"  Evelyn  said.  "The  poor  children  were  almost  starved 
and  were  quite  nearly  in  rags." 

"Evelyn,  you  have  done  a  kind  act.  You  should  be  rewarded  for 
it,"  replied  Mr.  Lindsley. 

Mrs.  Lindsley  who  thought  it  was  the  proper  time  to  speak,  turned 
to  her  son  and  said,  "Tom,  your  father  and  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  go 
to  a  military  school  until  we  come  back  from  France." 

"Mother,"  cried  Evelyn,  "it  isn't  fair  to  Tom,  because  he  has  to 
go  to  school  while  I  am  enjoying  a  pleasant  trip." 

"You  will  go  to  a  French  school,  my  dear,  in  Paris,"  replied  her 
mother,  "Of  course  we  may  reconsider  a  school  for  Tom." 

— GRACE  CONNELLY. 

 O  

Autumn 

In  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  falling 
And  the  pumpkin's  turning  gold, 
We  hear  the  fairies  softly  calling, 
When  the  nights  are  turning  cold. 

The  harvest  having  now  been  reaped, 
Nuts  and  apples  stored  away, 
And  mountains  white  with  snow  are  peaked, 
We  all  look  forward  to  Thanksgiving  Day. 


— DOROTHY  WEBB. 


The  Freshman  Ouarter-back 

ITH  THE  desire  to  attain  the  fame  of  Red  Grange  and  Nevers, 
Dick  Wilson  left  his  country  home  to  enter  Pasadena  High 
School.     He  was  among  the  candidates  who  turned  out  for 
practice  for  the  football  team. 

Like  any  other  coach  under  the  circumstances,  Coach  Everett 
was  very  happy  over  the  prospects  for  his  team.  Evening  after  evening, 
his  players  submitted  to  his  commanding  voice.  After  a  few  weeks' 
practice  he  had  assembled  a  real  football  machine. 

Just  before  the  first  game,  Dick  came  to  Coach  Everett  and  said, 
"I  wish  I  could  have  a  chance  to  play  this  game." 

"Surely!"  was  the  enthusiastic  reply,  "I  will  try  to  give  every 
fellow  an  opportunity  to  show  his  ability." 

The  game  started,  but  Dick  found  himself  on  the  bench. 
However,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  he  was  sent 
in  with  other  substitutes,  as  Pasadena  High  had  a  sufficiently  safe 
lead,  so  that  all  could  have  a  chance. 

Dick  was  ambitious,  but  nervous.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  goat. 
In  the  second  play,  the  ball  was  given  to  him.  He  fumbled  but 
fortunately  for  him,  one  of  his  team  mates  recovered.  The  next  play 
was  a  forward  pass.  The  right  half  received  the  ball  from  center, 
and  threw  a  long  forward  pass  right  into  Dick's  outstretched  arms.  But 
again,  he  fumbled  when  tackled.  Full  of  shame,  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  game.    The  team,  however,  won  handily. 

In  the  succeeding  four  games,  Dick  never  saw  action  on  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  out  for  practice  daily  with  the  determination  to 
make  good;  to  show  to  everyone  that  it  was  just  Fate  that  had  turned 
against  him  in  the  first  game.  He  knew  he  had  lost  all  his  friends  but 
his  mother,  who  kept  writing  to  him,  encouraging  him  in  all  his  work. 

The  time  came  for  the  sectional  championship  game,  but  as  in  the 
previous  contests,  Dick  had  to  be  content  to  watch  the  game  from  the 
sidelines.  This  time,  however,  luck  turned  in  his  favor.  The  first 
half  of  the  game  was  over,  and  it  was  a  scoreless  tie.  On  the  first 
play  of  the  second  half  the  regular  quarter-back  and  captain  of  his  team 
was  injured  and  had  to  be  taken  out  on  a  stretcher.  This  was  Dick's 
golden  opportunity.  With  confidence  he  trotted  on  to  the  field,  know- 
ing that  his  mother  was  watching  him  from  the  bleachers.  Like  an 
experienced  general,  he  ran  the  team  smoothly.  He  tackled  deadly  and 
gave  perfect  interference  to  his  team  mates.    He  ran  around  right  end, 


caught  a  pass  and  ran  fifty  yards  to  a  touchdown.  They  won  that 
game  on  his  play  alone.    He  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

After  the  game  was  over  his  mother  came  to  him,  kissed  him,  and 
said  to  him,  "I  knew  you  could  do  it,  sonny  boy."  With  a  gleam  of 
joy  on  his  face  he  ran  to  the  shower  room  where  his  team  mates 
showered  him  not  with  water  but  with  praises  which  he  well  deserved. 
From  then  on,  he  was  a  regular  quarter-back.  Under  his  generalship, 
his  team  won  the  rest  of  the  games  and  the  state  championship  game. 

 THIRZA  TRENERY. 

 o  

The  Liberty  Bell 

The  Liberty  Bell  rang  loud  and  clear, 
In  '76,  July  the  Fourth, 
As  from  the  bell  at  two  o'clock 
Iron  music  did  come  forth. 

All  through  the  land  the  news  did  spread, 
And,  as  in  history  may  be  found, 
A  leaden  statue  of  George  the  Third 
Was  pulled  down  to  the  ground. 

In  Boston  town  the  news  was  read 
From  the  tower  of  Fanuel  Hall. 
"Independence. is  here  at  last!" 
Was  the  wished-free  citizens'  call. 

Still  seven  long  years  the  armies  fought, 
To  see  who  would  be  supreme, 
Till  England  lost — -the  answer  had  come 
To  the  American  patriot's  dream ! 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  past 
Since  that  first  Independence  Day, 
But  firecrackers  boom  and  rockets  spit  sparks, 
So  it  won't  be  forgotten.  Nay! 

 LESLIE  MOYLE. 


A  Frozen  Santa  Claus 


V=yV OTHER!    Oh  mother,  mother!" 

fl       ■  Down  the  stairs  with  long  yellow  braids  flying  behind  her 

^JL^  and  a  little  blue  dressing  gown  over  her  pink  and  white  checked 
pajamas  came  a  little  girl  of  about  seven  years. 

"Mother!"  she  cried  breathlessly.  "Jane  says  for  me  to  tell  you 
it's  a  grand  day  for  building  snow-houses,  and  snow-men,  and  everythin' ! 
Oh  mother!  Can  I  we  all  go  out?  I'll  promise  to  eat  my  spinach  next 
time  we  have  it,  honest.    Oooh!  Please!" 

Mrs.  Garland,  the  child's  mother,  laughed  and  said.  "Of  course 
you  may  go  out,  but  you  must  hurry  now  and  get  dressed!" 

With  this  reply,  little  Betsy  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  a  few  minutes 
later  three  happy  youngsters  trooped  into  the  kitchen. 

The  tallest  was  a  girl  with  short  curly  hair  and  rosy  cheeks  and 
whose  name  was  Jane.  She  was  twelve  years  old.  The  second  was  a 
roly-poly  little  boy,  Bobby,  with  big  blue  eyes  and  whose  age  was  nine. 
The  last  we  are  already  acquainted  with,  little  Betsy. 

"I  don't  need  any  breakfast,  mother,"  said  Bobby  in  a  slow  drawly 
voice.    "I  want  to  make  me  a  snow-man." 

"And  I  shall  make  his  arms  and  his  coat  and  his  legs  and  his  hat 
and  his  nose!"  promptly  cried  Betty. 

"No,  you  shan't  do  all  that  by  yourself,"  announced  Miss  Jane. 

"Come,  come,  children!  Breakfast  is  ready,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Garland.  "After  breakfast  we  shall  see  who  knows  how  to  make  fine 
snow-men !" 

"After  breakfast"  finally  came  and  the  children  bundled  themselves 
in  coats,  mufflers,  and  gloves  and  ran  excitedly  into  the  yard  with  joyous 
shouts.  Mrs.  Garland  was  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them,  for  a  while  at 
least,  for  she  had  been  wanting  to  tie  up  some  of  their  Christmas  pack- 
ages. 

All  morning  the  children  worked  with  little  hands  patting  the  white 
snow  into  a  fine  snow-man's  form,  and  before  they  knew  it  mother  called 
them  to  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  Betsy  "helped"  her  mother  bake  cookies  while 
Jane  and  Bobby  went  out  to  finish  the  snow-man.  Later  Betsy  came  out 
to  them  with  a  box  of  cookies  and  the  youngsters  had  a  tea  party  in  the 
snow. 

Just  before  their  father  called  them  into  dinner,  Jane  put  the  cookie 
box  with  the  few  remaining  crumbs  into  their  snow-man's  outstretched 
arms. 


When  the  children  awoke  next  morning,  they  ran  to  the  window  to 
see  their  "snow-friend." 

"Why,  mother!    Come  quick  and  see!"  chorused  the  three  children. 

Mrs.  Garland  hurried  to  the  window  and  saw  the  children's  snow- 
man apparently  feeding  little  snow  birds  from  a  cookie  box! 

"Our  snow-man  is  the  birdies'  Santy  Claus  and  he's  giving  them  a 
Christmas  dinner!"  cried  happy  little  Betsy,  clapping  her  hands. 

— FRANCES  HUSSEY. 

 O  

The  Mysterious  Hand 

QS  TWO  children,  Betty  and  John,  were  staying  alone  while  their 
parents  were  away,  they  heard  some  strange  noises.  The  two 
children  were  very  small  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  if 
anyone  should  enter.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  door  opened  and  they  saw 
a  large  misshapen  hand.  The  hand  was  yellow  and  the  children  were 
so  frightened  they  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

John  told  Betty  to  hide  under  the  Chesterfield.  In  the  meantime, 
John  was  hiding  under  the  table. 

The  door  opened  more  and  more  until  finally  it  was  wide  open. 
The  hand  was  on  the  body  of  a  large  scrawny  man  who  wore  a 
mask.  This  man  had  been  hunted  by  the  police  but  when  they  caught 
him,  he  would  be  unmasked,  and  he  always  proved  himself  innocent. 
The  mystery  man  searched  the  house  of  Betty  and  Johnny  until  finally 
he  found  them.    He  jerked  them  into  a  machine  and  drove  away. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  their  parents,  came  home,  there  were 
no  Betty  and  Johnny  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Smith  summoned  the  police,  and 
they  started  looking  for  the  mystery  man  because  he  left  his  tracks. 

After  traveling  for  many  miles,  the  searching  party  reached  an  old 
shack  where  they  were  sure  they  could  find  the  mystery  man  and  the  two 
children.  Sure  enough  they  found  them,  and  the  mystery  man  was 
tying  up  the  children. 

The  children  were  saved  and  the  mystery  man's  hand  was  examined. 
It  was  found  that  the  yellow  hand  was  masked  to  put  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  his  prospective  victims. 

Later  the  mystery  man  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  this  hand  did  noi: 
slip  f  rom  the  hands  of  the  law. 

 DELMAR  SAWYER. 


The  Mysterious  Castle 


XT  WAS  a  hot  summer's  day.     Two  young  men  were  trudging 
along,  when  one  of  them  spied  away  down  the  road  a  castle 
with  trees  around  it.    They  decided  to  make  for  the  trees  and 
have  a  rest. 

In  another  five  or  ten  minutes  they  got  there.  They  lay  down  and 
were  fast  asleep.  All  of  a  sudden  one  of  them  woke  up  with  a  start. 
His  name  was  John.  When  he  went  to  look  at  his  brother  Jim,  he 
was  not  there. 

An  idea  had  struck  him  that  there  was  a  witch  in  the  castle  or  it 
was  haunted,  so  he  began  hunting  around  in  the  garden.  Very  soon  he 
thought  he  would  hunt  inside  the  castle,  so  he  went  up  to  the  door, 
pushed  it  open,  and  walked  in. 

Inside  the  castle  he  found  a  brightly  illuminated  hall.  Looking 
around,  he  found  a  panel  door  open  so  he  walked  in,  the  panel  closing 
behind  him.  He  found  himself  inside  a  small  passage,  so  he  followed  it. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  to  a  room  from  which  went  all  sorts 
of  little  passages.  But  there  were  benches  in  the  room,  so  he  took  a  seat 
until  he  heard  very  heavy  footsteps  coming  down  one  of  the  passages 
to  the  room. 

Seeing  that  there  would  not  be  time  to  escape  through  another  pas- 
sage, and  also  seeing  a  sword  on  the  wall,  he  prepared  for  battle.  In 
a  minute  or  two  a  most  awful  looking  man  appeared.  He  had  a  hump 
on  his  back  and  hair  about  an  inch  long  sticking  out  oil  over  his  face. 
He  also  prepared  for  battle.  Neither  one  said  a  word  but  just  fell  to. 
It  was  surprising  how  spry  the  old  man  was  with  the  hump  on  his  back. 

Very  soon  John  got  the  old  man  down  and  was  going  to  kill  him 
when  he  begged  for  mercy  and  taking  his  mask  off  he  said  that  an  old 
witch  had  made  him  do  that  and  now  he  was  free  from  the  spell.  So 
John  let  him  go. 

The  first  thing  John  did  was  to  ask  where  his  brother  was,  but  he 
came  walking  in.  Then  John  and  Jim  went  home  and  told  their  adven- 
ture. You  see  when  the  man  took  his  mask  off  it  killed  the  witch.  The 
people  said  he  had  done  a  great  thing  to  rid  them  of  the  witch.  He  also 
found  that  he  and  his  brother  were  ten  years  younger. 

 JACK  SHAW. 


Sally  of  the  Civil  War  Period 

OH,  mother  I  don't  see  why  father  and  Harry  had  to  go  to 
war.  Couldn't  the  old  Union  army  do  without  them?"  said 
Sally  Smith. 

"Why,  Sally  child,  don't  speak  so  disagreeable  of  our  army.  You 
know  that  your  father  is  going  to  fight  for  a  just  cause,  because  he 
wishes  the  Union  to  be  preserved,"  said  her  mother. 

After  a  pause  Mrs.  Smith  said,  "Sally,  your  father  has  gone  to 
help  free  the  slaves." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  Smith  home  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  son,  Harry,  to  war.  Sally  was  very 
angry  that  her  father  and  brother  had  to  go  to  war,  for  she  was  thinking 
only  of  herself. 

That  night  Sally  lay  awake  thinking  of  the  terrible  war  in  which 
her  father  was  taking  part.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  little  voice  saying, 
"Don't  you  want  to  come  with  me  and  see  the  two  armies?" 

Sally  was  very  startled  and  said,  "What  two  armies?" 

The  tiny  voice  replied,  "Why  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies, 
of  course." 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  go,"  said  Sally,  "but  how  cou  Id  I  see 
both  armies  in  one  night?" 

"Why  that  is  easily  done.  Just  eat  this  small  tablet,  and  you 
will  become  as  small  as  I,"  said  the  little  voice. 

"But  I  don't  see  you,"  continued  Sally  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"Here  I  am  at  the  foot  of  your  bed,"  said  the  little  voice. 

Sallv  looked  and  there  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  she  saw  a  little 
man  about  six  inches  tall,  dressed  in  a  soldier's  uniform. 

Sally  swallowed  the  tablet  that  was  given  to  her,  and  began  to 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  until  she  was  about  as  tall  as  the  little  man. 

Soon  Sally  and  the  little  man  were  speeding  through  the  air  on 
the  back  of  a  magic  horse.  In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  Union 
camp,  and  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  stole  into  the  camp.  They 
looked,  and  saw  that  there  were  only  a  few  soldiers  in  the  Union  camp. 
Sally  realized  then  that  many  more  men  were  needed  in  the  Union  army. 

After  they  had  looked  around  the  Union  camp,  they  rode  on  until 
they  reached  the  Confederate  camp.  At  this  camp  they  saw  more 
soldiers  than  at  the  Union  camp. 

After  leaving  the  Confederate  camp,  the  little  man  said,  "Sally, 
would  you  like  to  go  to  one  of  the  large  plantations  where  the  slaves 
do  all  the  work?" 

Sally  said  that  she  would  like  to  go,  so  they  rode  on  until  they 


came  to  a  large  plantation  where  they  saw  the  slaves  working  very 
hard  in  the  cotton  fields. 

After  exploring  the  plantation,  they  went  home.  The  next  day 
Sally  told  her  mother  about  the  trip.  Her  mother  said  that  it  was  only 
a  dream,  but  Sally  firmly  believed  that  she  had  really  taken  the  trip. 

The  dream,  if  it  really  was  a  dream,  made  Sally  realize  that  it 
was  not  because  he  wished  to  make  her  unhappy  that  her  father  had 
gone  to  war,  but  because  he  wished  to  help  a  just  cause. 

After  Sally  had  this  dream,  she  did  everything  she  could  to  help 
the  Union. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Smith  and  Harry  returned  home. 
Though  Sally  had  missed  them  very  much,  she  was  very  glad  that  they 
had  helped  to  free  the  slaves  whom  she  had  seen  working  so  hard  in 
the  cotton  fields  and  doing  other  things  around  the  great  plantations. 

 HARRIET  GELSTON 

 o  

Ghosts 

Sometimes  when  I've  been  naughty 
And  am  sent  to  bed  alone, 
The  shadows  grow  to  figures 
And  begin  to  creak  and  groan. 

Now  I  ain't  skeered  of  bugs  and  things, 
Of  which  the  old  folks  talk, 
But  I  just  naturally  up  and  hide 
When  the  ghosts  begin  to  walk. 

The  wind  goes  whisthn'  roun'  my  head, 
My  knees  began  to  quake; 
My  eyes  grow  big  as  saucers, 
And  my  bed  just  starts  to  shake. 

Then  I  scream  and  yell  and  holler, 
And  call  my  mother  dear; 
But  as  soon  as  she  turns  on  the  light, 
Those  ghosts  just  disappear. 

— FRANCES  FORRESTER 


A  Moral 

VIRGINIA  rubbed  her  hands  together.  It  was  so  hard  to  get  circula- 
tion these  cold  mornings.  It  was  a  snowy,  blowy  December 
morn.  In  fact  the  next  day  would  be  Christmas. 
Virginia  looked  longingly  in  the  windows.  All  those  pretty  clothes 
would  go  to  rich  children  who  had  everything  they  wanted,  and  she  had 
nothing,  and  would  get  nothing.  She  wandered  on  to  the  bakery.  She 
wanted  to  run  away  from  these  impossibilities  and  yet,  they  were  SO 
inticing  to  her.    She  could  even  smell  the  delicious  bread  and  cakes. 

Then  she  heard  a  sigh  at  her  side.  She  turned  to  see  a  small  waif, 
his  face  drawn  with  hunger  and  cold.  Her  longing  for  food  and  clothes 
changed  to  a  sudden  pity  and  sympathy  for  this  poor  boy.  The  boy 
looked  up  at  her  and  said  with  real  feeling,  "Ain't  it  awful  to  be  so 
hungry  and  cold  the  day  before  Christmas?" 

Virginia  answered  him,  yes,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived. 
He  looked  up  sadly  and  said,  "Mother  and  father  are  dead,  and 
my  uncle  is  taking  care  of  me."  He  said  the  last  with  scorn.  Evidently 
he  did  not  think  much  of  his  uncle.  Virginia  asked  him  where  he  lived, 
and  he  named  a  street  she  knew  to  be  in  a  poorer  section  of  town  than 
hers.  After  a  while  Virginia  asked  him  when  he  had  last  eaten.  He  told 
her  that  the  day  before  he  had  found  a  nickel,  and  had  bought  two  buns. 

They  both  stood  there  and  looked  in  the  bakery  window.  Then 
Virginia  heard  a  gruff  voice  behind  her  say,  "Come  along,  Edward. 
What  did  I  say  about  wandering  along  the  streets  and  looking  hungrily 
in  bakery  windows?" 

Virginia  turned  to  see  a  tall  man  with  a  beard,  an  old  slouch  hat, 
and  very  dirty,  untidy  clothes.  She,  thinking  that  this  man  was  a  stranger, 
was  just  about  to  call  a  policeman  when  the  little  boy  said,  "But, 
uncle,"  

Then  she  understood  that  this  hard-looking  man  must  be  Edward's 
uncle.  The  uncle,  grabbing  Edward  by  the  collar,  said,  "Not  another 
word  out  of  you,"  and  he  marched  him  down  the  street. 

Virginia  stood  there  musing,  not  even  seeing  the  delicious  pastries 
in  the  windows.  Here  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  poorer  district 
than  she,  and  who  had  to  work  for  a  hard  uncle  when  she  had  a  loving 
mother,  even  though  her  father  was  dead.  Then,  too,  he  had  not  eaten 
that  day,  and  she  had. 

How  much  happier  we  would  be  if  we  spent  less  time  in  self-pity 
and  instead  gave  a  cheerful  word  or  a  helping  hand  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate.   There  are  always  others  worse  off  than  we. 

 BEYERLIE  SIEGHOLD. 


The  Golden  Fleece 


When  Jason  of  old,  and  his  mariners  bold, 

Set  out  on  the  quest  of  the  fleece, 
They  grieved  not  to  find,  they  were  leaving  behind 

Tranquillity,  safety,  and  peace. 

No  danger  dismayed  their  hearts  unafraid, 

No  tempest,  no  enemy's  sword, 
For  the  prize  that  they  sought,  they  courageously  fought, 

And  the  fleece  was  their  golden  reward. 

Each  heart  has  desires,  to  which  it  aspires, 

That  cannot  be  easily  won, 
But  keep  right  on  trying,  waste  no  time  in  crying, 

And  like  Jason,  get  something  done ! 

 JOHN  BURGESS. 

 O  

Spotty 

XHAD  gone  with  my  father  to  a  logging  camp  on  the  Klamath 
River  where  he  was  getting  out  cedar  logs. 
One  evening  Sam,  a  big  red-headed  wood  cutter,  came 
into  camp  carrying  a  doe  which  he  had  accidentally  shot  that  afternouu. 

About  three  days  later  when  we  were  looking  over  trees  in  a  new 
grove,  we  found  a  little  fawn.  It  was  very  thin  and  uttered  a  faint  whine. 
John,  the  foreman,  said  that  if  we  would  pet  it,  it  would  follow  us. 
Father  petted  it  a  while  and  then  we  started  on  wondering  if  it  would 
come.  It  put  forth  all  its  effort  but  could  not  get  to  its  feet.  We  then 
knew  it  was  the  baby  of  the  doe  that  had  been  shot.  My  dad  took  oft 
his  shirt  and  made  a  sling  in  which  to  carry  the  fawn.  He  took  it  back 
to  camp  a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  was  a  pretty  little  thing  with  a  light 
brown  coat  and  white  spots  from  which  it  got  its  name.  Spotty. 

We  gave  it  milk  but  it  was  hard  to  feed  such  a  baby  out  of  a  bowl 
so  Sam  made  a  nipple  by  boring  a  hole  through  a  cork.  Spotty  finally- 
learned  to  drink  through  the  cork  so  when  the  supplies  came  in  there  was 
a  real  baby  bottle  which  John  had  ordered. 

Sam  made  it  his  duty  to  feed  Spotty  before  he  fed  himself.  He 
made  a  bed  for  the  fawn  which  he  put  by  his  own. 

Then  father,  John,  and  I  went  into  Eureka.    Spotty  followed  us 


around  like  a  dog.  A  great  crowd  collected  when  we  went  into  the 
cafeteria.    Spotty  sat  up  and  received  his  bottle  of  milk. 

When  we  returned  to  camp,  Spotty  was  beginning  to  change  his 
coat.  He  lost  all  of  his  spots  but  still  retained  his  name.  Then  he 
started  making  his  own  bed  out  in  the  woods  near  camp.  Every  morn- 
ing when  the  breakfast  gong  rang,  he  would  tear  in  leaps  and  bounds 
right  to  Sam's  place  where  he  knew  his  breakfast  was  waiting. 

By  the  time  the  contract  was  up,  Spotty  was  a  big  buck.  When 
the  men  each  gave  him  a  good-bye  pat,  memories  ran  through  their  minds 
of  the  little  spotted  fawn,  the  deer  when  his  coat  was  changing,  and 
then  the  big  buck  that  stood  before  them.  Spotty  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening and,  as  the  men  left,  he  stood  for  a  minute  to  get  his  last  look  at 
his  friends.  He  walked  a  few  steps,  turned  around,  and  raised  and 
lowered  his  head  as  if  to  wave  good-bye.  Then  he  turned  and  bounded 
off  into  the  woods,  which  he  had  now  learned  to  love  as  his  home. 

— BILL  SUYDAM. 

 O  


Signs  of  Christmas 


When  the  wind  begins  a-howlin' 
An'  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
Then  I  know  it's  nearin' 

Christmas, 
An'  it's  time  for  Santa's  call. 


Says  I  to  Sue,  my  baby  sis, 
"You  see  that  one  right  there? 
If  my  old  eyes  don't  tell  me  lies. 
That  is  your  rocking  chair." 


The  doorbell  just  rings  all  the 
day, 

And  lots  of  parcels  come; 
About  them — Ma  won't  say  a 
word 

But  hides  'em  one  by  one. 


And  then  the  dinner,  oh  yum! 
yum! 

We  eat  until  we  ache. 

It's  good  it  comes  but  once  a  year 

For  our  little  tummey's  sake. 


 MARGARET  HENDERSON. 


A  Study  in  Contrast 

IG  STORES  at  Christmas  time  were  the  most  fascinating  things! 
Five  little  cold,  wistful  faces  pressed  against  a  shop  window, 
five  pairs  of  assorted  eyes,  blue  and  gray  and  brown,  hunted 
for  a  beautiful,  tall  lady  with  rich  furs  and  golden  hair,  and  then  all 
at  once  five  little  voices  cried,  "There  she  is!"  At  any  other  time 
they  would  have  thought  the  chorus  funny,  but  they  were  too  absorbed 
now. 

With  one  accord  they  ran  into  the  store  and  followed  the  lady 
from  one  department  to  another  as  she  bought  toys  and  toys  and  toys, 
and  dresses  and  hats  and  all  the  other  things  that  any  child's  heart, 
boy's  or  girl's,  thrills  over. 

For  four  days  they  had  done  this.  Every  day  she  came  back 
and  every  day  they  were  waiting.  Today,  they  knew,  would  be  the 
last,  for  to-morrow — was  Christmas.  Christmas!  Their  hearts  thrilled 
at  the  word,  and  yet  they  knew  that  their  mothers  and  fathers  would 
give  them  only  some  candy  or  perhaps  a  ball  and  then  they  would 
meet  each  other  and  come  down  town  to  gaze  again  into  the  shop 
windows. 

Today  when  the  lady  had  visited  the  last  department  and  was  on 
her  way  out  of  the  store,  they  were  going  to  ask  her  the  big  question. 
Mickey  was  going  to  ask  her.  They  could  not  wait  for  the  time  to 
come.  Finally  she  had  made  her  last  purchase  and  with  the  little 
packages  filling  her  arms  and  the  big  ones  being  "sent  up"  she  started 
to  make  her  way  out  of  the  store.  Suddenly  there  was  a  light  touch 
on  her  arm. 

"  'Scuse  me,  missus,"  it  was  Mickey's  husky  voice,  "but  how  many 
children  have  you  got?" 

"Just  one  little  girl.  Why?" 

"We — we  jus'  wanted  to  know,"  said  Mickey.  "Merry 
Christmas!" 

"Merry  Christmas  to  you,"  and  she  was  gone. 
The  next  mormng  five  little  wistful  faces  were  pressed  against 
the  shop  window. 

"Gee,"  said  Mickey,  "that  lady's  kid  must  be  happy." 
"I'll  say!"  Again  it  was  a  chorus. 

And  in  another  section  of  town  a  "poor-little-rich-girl,"  longing 
for  companionship,  ignored  her  nurse's  exclamations  over  "all  the 
pretty  things"  and  pressed  a  wistful  little  face  against  the  nursery  window. 

 SHIRLEY  RADSTON 


The  Best  Christmas  Gift 

The  room  is  hung  with  holly  red. 
The  crackling  fire  with  pine  knots  fed 
Throws  o'er  the  room  a  pleasant  light. 
There  Janey  sits  all  dressed  in  white. 

She  whispers  while  around  she  looks, 
"I  like  my  presents,  games  and  books, 
My  pretty  shoes  and  fine,  silk  dress, 
But  best  of  all!    You  cannot  guess! 

"Why,  I'm  quite  sure  the  best  of  them, 
Is  Christ,  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  came  to  earth  on  Christmas  Day, 
And  in  a  manger  low,  He  lay." 

 MARY  ADAMS. 

 O  

The  Boy  Violinist 

^^^UGGERIO,  stop  that!"  screamed  an  old  Italian  woman  to  her  son. 
Ic^r  Ruggerio  was  taking  an  old  shabby-looking  box  off  the 

shelf  but  on  hearing  his  mother,  quickly  dropped  it  and  after 
sending  the  box  a  wistful  look  quietly  left  the  house  and  made  his  way 
to  an  old  empty  shed  behind  his  house.  He  walked  slowly  into  the 
musty  old  place  and  sat  down  on  an  old  box  in  the  corner  and  began 
to  think. 

He  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal  in  the  past  week.  He  knew 
that  the  old  box  contained  a  rare  old  violin  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
His  father  had  told  him  the  day  before  his  death  that  the  violin  had 
belonged  to  his  great-great  grandfather.  It  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  and  had  finally  belonged  to  him.  His 
mother  loved  the  rare  old  relic  and  would  never  let  Ruggerio  touch 
it  for  fear  he  would  injure  it  in  some  way.  Ruggerio  knew  that  if  he 
could  once  get  hold  of  the  treasure  he  could  play  it.  He  had  tried 
before  to  get  it  but  it  had  always  proved  in  vain,  for  his  mother  would 
catch  him  taking  it  off  the  shelf  and  would  stop  him.  However,  he 
resolved  to  have  it  some  day. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Ruggerio  was  tossing 
restlessly  upon  his  pillow.  He  finally  woke.  A  strange  thought 
entered  his  head.    He  rose  cautiously  and  slipped  on  his  clothes.  After 


listening  at  his  mother's  door  to  see  if  she  was  asleep,  he  slipped  down 
the  stairs  and  slowly  moved  toward  the  shabby  but  precious  box. 

The  box  hadn't  been  opened  for  years,  and  it  was  very  hard  to 
move  the  hinge,  but  when  it  was  finally  opened  he  gazed  with  wonder 
at  the  treasure.    He  picked  it  up  and  fondled  it  with  care. 

A  famous  musician  was  returning  that  night  from  his  concert.  He 
was  passing  through  the  poorer  district  before  going  to  his  home.  Ii; 
seemed  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  on  the  street,  every  thing  was  so 
quiet.  He  was  passing  slowly  by  a  little  cottage  when, — what  was 
that?  It  sounded  like  a  violin.  He  moved  cautiously  toward  the  house. 
He  found  standing  on  the  steps  of  a  tumbled-down  old  house  a  small 
boy  playing  upon  a  violin. 

"Boy!  you're  a  genius.  Where  did  you  learn  to  play  and  who 
are  you?"  exclaimed  the  great  master  when  he  had  listened  to  the  music 
a  few  minutes. 

Ruggerio  simply  replied,  "I  never  learned  to  play.  This  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  had  a  violin  in  my  hand." 

The  great  man  took  the  boy's  hand  and  looking  gravely  into  the 
child's  face  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  to  see  me  to-morrow.  My 
address  is  twenty-three  Park  Avenue." 

The  next  afternoon  Ruggerio  told  his  strange  adventure  to  his 
mother.  His  mother  knew  of  a  great  musician  that  was  in  the  city 
and  by  Ruggerio's  description  of  the  man  that  talked  to  him  the  night 
before  she  knew  it  was  he.  She  gave  Ruggerio  the  shabby  old  box 
telling  him  to  take  good  care  of  it.  He  finally  arrived  at  the  huge 
mansion,  which  was  the  musician's  home,  feeling  very  timid. 

A  maid  answered  his  ring  and  took  him  into  the  large  drawing 
room  where  the  great  violinist  was  seated  before  an  open  fire. 
Baltazanni,  for  it  was  he,  received  him  kindly.  "Ruggerio,  my  boy, 
you  are  to  have  a  musical  education  and  I  have  decided  that  I  myself 
shall  teach  you. 

"But,  but  we  are  so  poor,"  stammered  Ruggerio. 

"Ah,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure,"  said  Baltazarini.  So  is  was 
arranged,  and  for  the  next  few  years  Ruggerio  was  seen  no  more  in 
the  city.  His  mother  had  read  and  re-read  the  letters  which  came 
regularly  and  which  had  on  them  strange  foreign  stamps.  Some  day 
she  knew  her  son  would  return.    She  waited  eagerly  for  this  time. 

As  time  went,  his  mother  started  a  scrap  book  of  newspaper 
notices  telling  of  a  child  who  was  taking  lessons  from  the  old  masters 
of  Europe  and  would  soon  play  at  a  concert  in  New  York. 


Ruggerio's  mother  received  a  letter  with  money  for  her  to  come 
and  meet  him.  She  went  but  owing  to  a  railroad  accident  she  only 
arrived  the  evening  of  the  concert. 

The  great  musician  who  had  taken  Ruggeno  to  Europe  had  a 
car  waiting  for  her  and  she  was  driven  to  the  theater. 

The  curtain  rose,  revealing  Ruggerio  dressed  in  evening  clothes 
holding  a  violin.  There  was  a  ripple  of  applause;  then  he  began  to 
play.  He  played  number  after  number  followed  by  thunderous 
applause. 

Ruggerio's  mother  was  almost  bursting  with  pride  and  joy.  Her 
boy — her  Ruggerio — her  little  ragged  son  was  here  in  the  great 
metropolis  as  a  great  master! 

— ELLEN  HUGHSON 

 o  

A  Promise 

As  I  was  gazing  toward  the  west, 
I  saw  a  golden  cloud  at  rest 
Atop  a  lofty  mountain's  brow, 
And  what  I  saw  I'll  tell  you  now. 

A  spirit  garbed  in  robes  of  gold 

A  promise  did  to  me  unfold, 

That  one  day  wars  would  cease  to  be 

And  no  more  navies  plough  the  sea, 

While  armies'd  be  a  thing  long  past, 
And  all  men  be  true  friends  at  last. 
Twas  Jason  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  brought  a  message  of  world  peace! 

 VIRGINIA  GADDIS. 


A  Surprise 


E  HAD  taken  a  house  at  Sunnyside  for  the  winter.    "We"  con- 
sisted of  my  sister  and  myself.    For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
we  were  settled  down  for  a  real  home  life.    Our  brothers  had 
left  for  California,  about  two  years  previous  to  our  coming  to  Vermont. 

While  we  were  comfortably  seated  by  the  fire,  one  evening, 
Anne  thought  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  is  my  sister.  I  told 
her  she  was  wrong,  for  who  would  come  to  Sunnyside  at  this  time  oi 
year  and  on  a  night  like  this?  It  was  snowing  beyond  belief. 
"Well,"  said  Anne,  "I  don't  care!  I  heard  someone!" 
"Let  him  knock  again,  if  it  really  is  some  one!"  I  remarked  with 
a  yawn.    "I  am  going  to  bed." 

So  with  candle  in  hand,  I  went  out  into  the  hall.  As  I  was  turn- 
ing to  go  up  stairs,  I  heard  the  sound  of  muffled  voices.  I  almost  stopped 
breathing!  Who  could  it  be?  As  soon  as  I  could  think,  I  crept  to  the 
front  door. 

Clearly,  I  heard  men's  voices.    I  almost  sank  to  the  floor! 

"Anne,"  I  breathed,  "there  are  two  men  at  the  door!  I  heard 
them  speaking!  What  will  we  do?  It's  impossible  to  go  to  the  door 
as  we  are!" 

Then  we  thought  of  the  tale  told  about  Sunnyside.  It  seems 
that  during  the  Civil  War,  a  certain  negress,  Mrs.  B — ,  ran  away,  by 
means  of  the  underground  railway.  Sunnyside  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  stations  where  the  fugitives  rested.  Mrs.  B —  had  stolen  her  master's 
jewels,  silverware,  and  other  things  of  value.  Now  the  negress  had 
gone  this  far  and  was  resting  up  stairs,  when  there  was  a  great  pounding 
at  the  front  door. 

The  others  in  the  house  were  eating  dinner  downstairs.  Mrs.  D — 
went  to  the  door.  There  stood  a  tall,  distinguished  looking  gentleman, 
who  in  a  kindly  and  courteous  manner  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  sir.  but 
this  house  is  under  observation  for  harboring  runaway  slaves.  I  have  a 
search  warrant." 

There  was  nothing  to  do.  Almost  immediately  the  house  was  full 
of  Southern  men.  One  by  one  they  went  upstairs.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense.  Then  they  came  down  stairs  dragging  the  negress. 
But  they  had  not  found  the  treasure. 

Nothing  more  was  said.  Later  when  Mr.  D —  went  upstairs,  he 
hid  the  jewels  and  money  and  wrote  down  where  he  put  them. 

About  two  years  later  he  died,  and  the  house  was  sold.  Mrs.  D — 
looked  for  both  the  treasure  and  the  note,  but  she  couldn't  find  either  of 
them. 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  man  and  his  wife  bought  the  place.  The 
wife  found  the  note  but  it  was  soon  stolen. 

Ever  since,  people  have  been  known  to  have  entered  the  house. 
Several  had  been  seen  and  those  seen  were  negroes. 

Anne  finally  said,  "Do  you  remember  that  story?" 

"Yes,"  much  to  my  dismay.  "Negroes  at  night !  This  is  too  much !" 

Finally  from  Anne,  "Let's  scare  them!" 

So  each  of  us  put  on  a  sheet  and  a  pillow  case.  Anne  took  an 
ostrich  feather  and  we  went  to  the  door.  Oh!  I  forgot  I  had  an  auto- 
matic.   Just  in  case  of  emergency. 

As  we  neared  the  door,  we  could  still  hear  the  voices!  Very 
quietly  we  crept  up.    Quick  as  a  wink  we  threw  open  the  door. 

There  stood  our  brothers! 

Imagine  their  surprise  at  such  a  reception!  And  our  confusion  and 
relief! 

— JANE  BONESTELL. 

 o  

iWolves 

E  CAREFUL,  girls!"  called  Mrs.  Darwin,  bidding  good-bye  to 
tif   j|  her  daughter,  Beth,  and  five  other  girls. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  girls  had  planned  an 
invigorating  hike  over  the  crisp  snow  into  the  woods  where  they  would 
build  a  campfire  and  enjoy  the  taste  of  savory  ham  and  eggs. 

They  plodded  along  over  the  hill  with  light  hearts.  After  walk- 
ing for  an  hour,  Jane,  the  stoutest  girl  in  the  crowd,  complained,  "I  wish 
you  girls  weren't  so  energetic.    I'm  tired  and  hungry." 

"We  might  have  known  it,"  chorused  the  others. 

"Why,  Jane,  that's  how  we  stay  slim  and  beautiful,"  teased  Beth. 

However,  the  thoughts  of  ham  and  eggs  tempted  all  the  girls  and 
as  they  had  gone  into  the  woods  some  five  miles,  they  made  a  cozy  fire. 
Accompanied  by  much  hilarity,  the  meal  was  heartily  eaten.  Hardly 
had  they  finished  when  Jane  cried,  "Hush!    What  are  those  noises?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  while  each  girl  listened  intensely. 
"Oh!"  wailed  Beth,  "those  terrible  wolves  have  scented  the  smell  of 
our  ham!    The  howls  are  growing  closer.    We  will  have  to  hurry!" 

There  was  a  frantic  rush  to  gather  their  belongings  together,  and 
by  the  time  the  girls  started  running,  the  wolves  were  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  away.  It  seemed  to  the  party  that  they  made  very  slow  progress. 
Every  minute  the  flying  feet  of  the  wolves  gained  on  them.    In  their 


excitement,  the  girls  had  fled  from  the  path  which  pointed  toward  home. 

It  seemed  as  if  hours  had  passed  when  one  of  the  girls  gave  a 
shout  upon  seeing  a  trapper's  cabin.  What  relief!  The  wolves  were 
just  at  their  heels  when  the  girls  slammed  the  cabin  door  shut. 

However,  there  now  arose  another  puzzling  problem.  How  were 
they  to  get  home?  How  were  they  to  keep  the  beasts  from  breaking 
down  the  cabin  door?  The  girls  thought  and  thought,  hoping  that 
the  animals  would  grow  tired  and  wander  off,  but  such  luck  as  this 
was  not  to  be  theirs.  After  waiting  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  they 
were  greatly  surprised  and  relieved  to  see  the  trapper  approaching  with 
a  coon  that  he  had  just  killed.  Upon  beholding  the  wolves,  he  imme- 
diately threw  the  coon  onto  the  ground  in  order  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  animals  away  from  the  cabin.  The  wolves  rushed  to  the  meat 
and  greedily  began  to  devour  it. 

"Run!"  cried  Beth.  "Now  is  our  chance  to  get  away!"  The 
girls  rushed  out  and  with  a  hurried  thanks  given  to  the  trapper,  who 
was  enjoying  the  situation  immensely,  they  ran  toward  home  at  the  top 
of  their  speed.  The  girls  arrived  home  just  at  nightfall,  none  the  worse 
for  their  adventure. 

"Next  time  we  go  on  a  hike  we  certainly  won't  fry  ham,"  said 
Jane,  panting  like  a  steam-engine. 

— RUTH  COOPER. 

 o  


Sir  Kenneth's  Narrow  Escape 

^^^HE  SUN  was  about  at  its  height  when  a  small  band  of  horse- 
■    C  )  men  halted  under  a  wide-spreading  oak. 

^^^y  "Methinks   we    should    be   near   the   coast,"    said  Sir 

Kenneth,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 

'Aye,  and  more  than  that.    We  be  near  the  castle  of  the  villainous 
robber,  Thomas  de  Brye,"  said  a  man-at-arms. 

In  the  meantime,  in  a  high-hidden  castle  watching  the  little  band 
approach  an  unknown  fate,  Thomas  de  Brye  spoke  to  his  men,  "Slaves, 
go  to  ambuscade.  There  is  hope  of  booty.  Capture  all  alive  and  hold 
for  ransom." 

The  commands  were  obeyed  instantly  and  as  Kenneth's  band 
approached,  Kenneth  foremost,  he  saw  the  sun  glance  on  metal  in 
a  thicket  a  few  yards  away.  Quickly  he  wheeled  his  horse,  exclaiming, 
"Ride  for  your  lives,  my  men!    They  outnumber  us  two  to  one!" 

Kenneth's  horse,  heavily  laden  with  armor,  could  not  make  its 


escape.  Kenneth  faced  his  assailants,  swinging  his  sword  furiously 
about  him  until  the  upraised  blade  struck  an  oak  limb  and  he  was 
unhorsed  and  captured. 

Kenneth's  companions  withdrew  into  the  forest  to  plan  how  to 
rescue  their  leader  while  his  captors  led  him  into  the  old  castle.  They 
took  him  past  the  iron  maiden  and  many  old  machines  used  for  torture 
and  brought  him  finally  to  Thomas  de  Brye,  who  addressed  him  thus: 

"What  ho,  varlet!  What  hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself?  Ransom 
or  death?  Speak,  fool,  thy  delay  means  sooner  death,"  he  said  as 
Kenneth  hesitated. 

"Give  me  an  hour  to  decide,"  replied  Kenneth,  thinking  of  his 
sturdy  companions  in  the  forest. 

"Hoist  him  to  the  top  turret  of  the  castle  in  the  iron  cage," 
commanded  Sir  Thomas.  "Let  him  have  his  hour  and  no  chance  of 
escape." 

When  Kenneth  was  left  alone  in  the  high  turret,  he  saw  his  men 
grouped  in  earnest  conversation,  below  him  in  the  forest.  He  waved 
his  arms  to  attract  attention,  and  at  last  they  saw  him. 

The  castle  was  surrounded  by  huge  trees  with  limbs  extending 
close  to  the  walls.  Kenneth  climbed  out  on  the  ledge  where  the  archers 
used  to  be  stationed  to  shoot  down  on  the  enemy.  Far  below,  his  men 
breathlessly  waited  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

"Will  he  dare  to  jump?"  one  of  his  squires  asked  anxiously. 

Like  a  leopard  swinging  down  upon  its  prey,  Kenneth  gave  a 
mighty  leap  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  highest  branches  of  a  towering 
pine.  His  men  hurried  toward  the  tree,  but  the  guard  on  the  castle 
wall  had  seen  the  flash  of  armor  among  the  pine  branches  and  shouted 
a  warning. 

Instantly  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  archers  straining  at  their 
bows.  Arrows  whizzed  about  Kenneth  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground 
and  ran  to  his  waiting  steed.  A  moment  later  the  riders  were  safely 
within  the  protection  of  the  forest  and,  thankful  for  Kenneth's  escape, 
they  resumed  their  interrupted  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 

— DONALD  WORCESTER 

 O  

Bear  Meat 


EAR  meat?  We'll  be  feasting  on  it  to-morrow  night,  Bill." 
This  I  said  to  my  hunting  companion,  Bill  Fredrick.  We  were 
in  our  cabin  up  in  Mendocino  County.    The  next  day  we  would 


be  out  after  our  bear.    We  were  in  high  spirits  as  we  went  to  sleep  that 


night.  We  both  dreamed  of  bears  all  night.  In  the  morning  we  were 
up  very  early.  After  a  delicious  breakfast  of  bacon,  hotcakes,  and 
coffee,  we  packed  our  knapsacks,  loaded  our  guns,  and  started  off.  We 
tramped  along  the  trail  in  the  exhilarating  morning  air.  We  were  keyed 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  excitement.  A  glorious  sun  was  shining  down 
on  us.  The  brook  that  was  trickling  along  its  way  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
light. Many  birds  were  flying  about.  Each  one  was  trying  to  be  the 
early  bird  to  catch  the  worm.  As  we  continued  our  hike  it  became 
warmer.  By  noon  we  had  reached  the  point  where  we  expected  to  start 
tracking  our  bear. 

We  went  along  cautiously,  watching  for  tracks.  We  tramped 
for  some  time  unsuccessful.  Suddenly  Bill  grasped  my  arm  and  pointed 
to  a  spot  where  there  were  tracks.  At  last  we  were  on  the  right  trail.  We 
followed  this  rambling  course  for  some  time,  but  with  no  success.  We 
did  not  give  up  hope  for  we  knew  a  hunter  must  have  patience.  We 
did  not  seem  to  realize  it  for  a  minute,  but  we  both  found  ourselves 
standing  motionless,  listening  very  attentively.  Bill  looked  at  my  face 
to  see  what  look  it  was  registering.  Slowly  we  slung  our  guns  down  from 
our  shoulders  and  crept  ahead  an  inch  at  a  time.  We  came  to  an  open 
space  and  there  before  our  eyes  was  a  bear  twice  as  big  as  we  had  even 
dreamed  of  catching.  What  a  beauty  it  was!  Bill  lifted  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  took  aim.  I  did  the  same.  Bill  fired!  The  shot  hit  the 
bear  in  its  right  shoulder.  It  turned  towards  us  snarling  and  infuriated. 
It  was  my  turn  to  fire.  A  report,  and  the  bear  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  heavy  thud.    We  had  made  our  catch! 

Bill  and  I  got  the  bear  back  to  our  cabin.  How  that  bear-rug 
would  beautify  our  cabin !    Bear  meat  we  had  a  plenty. 

— HELEN  CAIN. 

 o  

Old  Silvertip 

OLD  Silvertip  lived  on  a  high  cliff  in  Montana.  There  she 
mothered  her  brood  of  three  young  eaglets.  She  was  familiar 
with  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  farmers  knew  her  as  Silver- 
tip  because  each  wing  was  tipped  with  silver.  Silvertip's  life  consisted 
principally  of  getting  food  for  her  young. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  large  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Often 
she  would  swoop  down  from  her  perch  and  catch  a  fish  in  the  stream. 
In  her  experiences,  Silvertip  learned  to  like  the  farmers  and  respect 
their  rights.    Only  one  thing  marred  her  peaceful  life  and  that  was  the 


coyotes.  All  her  life  she  had  hated  these  crafty,  stealthy  creatures. 
Once  when  she  was  young,  she  would  have  been  killed  by  one  of  them 
had  it  not  been  for  farmer  Hoyt's  son,  who  shot  the  coyote,  nursed 
Silvertip  to  life,  and  set  her  free. 

Farmer  Hoyt,  his  wife  Mrs.  Hoyt,  and  their  son  lived  peacefully 
far  out  in  the  country.  They  raised  crops  and  kept  chickens.  The 
pride  of  the  family  was  a  large  black  cat.  This  cat  faithfully  guarded 
the  chickens,  but  in  spite  of  her  careful  watch,  the  chickens  began  to 
disappear.  Not  a  trace  of  the  thief  could  be  found.  It  went  on  this 
way  until  twelve  chickens  had  been  stolen.  Finally  one  night  the  preci- 
ous cat  disappeared.  This  aroused  Mr.  Hoyt  and  his  son  and  they 
resolved  to  catch  the  thief.  Their  suspicions  fell  on  Silvertip  even 
though  it  seemed  she  would  never  steal  their  cat  and  chickens.  Never- 
theless they  set  a  trap  for  Silvertip  and  kept  a  steady  watch  for  her. 

Silvertip  realized  the  situation.  She  soon  found  that  the  real  thief 
was  the  hated  leader  of  the  coyotes,  a  large,  ferocious  fellow.  She  also 
knew  that  he  had  made  the  cat  a  member  of  his  family.  Silvertip  de- 
cided to  prove  that  she  was  not  the  thief.  Constantly  she  watched  the 
coyote  leader. 

One  night  she  saw  him  pull  up  a  loose  board  and  enter  the  Hoyt's 
chicken  house.  She  waited.  Finally  he  came  out  with  two  chickens  in 
his  mouth.  Silvertip  took  the  opportunity  and  swooped  down  on  the 
thief.  Before  the  coyote  saw  the  swift  silent  Silvertip,  she  was  upon 
him.  She  sunk  her  talons  deep  into  the  eyes  of  the  coyote,  then  fluttering 
to  a  safe  distance  awaited  a  second  chance.  Again  she  darted  with 
lightning  speed,  and  this  time  sunk  her  talons  through  his  skull,  and 
killed  the  thief. 

The  Hoyts,  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  battle,  had  seen  it  all,  and 
now  they  praised  the  courageous  Silvertip.  Before  they  realized  it, 
Silvertip  was  up  and  away.  The  Hoyts  steadily  watched  for  some  sign 
of  Silvertip.  At  the  end  of  two  days  they  saw  her,  far  away  in  the 
distance.  In  a  short  time  she  was  quite  near  and  they  saw  that  she 
carried  something  in  her  talons.  She  flew  right  up  to  the  farmhouse  and 
placed  her  black  burden  on  the  porch.  In  some  miraculous  manner  she 
had  rescued  the  cat  and  returned  it  to  the  Hoyts. 

For  the  Hoyts  it  is  a  daily  sight  to  see  Silvertip  circle  their  fields, 
hover  over  a  certain  spot,  and  then  swoop  to  earth  with  lightning  speed, 
only  to  arise  again  and  proceed  to  the  cliff,  carrying  in  her  talons  a  daily 
ration  of  food,  the  reward  of  the  Hoyts. 

 DEANE  LANGWORTHY. 


STUDENT  OFFICERS 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  NOTES 

For  the  past  several  years  Willard  Student  Government  has  been 
very  successful.  The  system  consists  of  the  student  council,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.  They  are 
assisted  by  five  of  the  faculty  who  act  as  advisers.  All  the  officers  of  the 
student  council  are  elected  by  the  student  body.  A  yell  leader  is  also 
elected  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  officrs  the  student  council  has  a 
membership  of  delegates — two  from  each  ninth  grade  room,  and  one 
from  each  seventh  and  eighth  grade  room.  At  the  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  other  Tuesday,  everything  of  importance  to  the  schoool  is 
discussed. 

This  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one  as  we  have  not  had  to  call 
any  special  meetings  to  solve  some  school  problem.  Last  year  the  student 
council  had  three  or  four  special  meetings  because  of  the  vandalism  of 
a  group  of  students.    There  is,  however,  much  room  for  improvement 


and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  next  year's  council  will  have  less  trouble  than 
we  have  had. 

I  think  that  a  much  needed  improvement  would  be  to  have  the 
students  in  charge  of  the  assembly  hall.  This  has  already  been  at- 
tempted by  the  traffic  commission  but  on  a  small  scale.  It  would  be 
better  if  there  could  be  a  student  in  charge  of  each  row  and  the  pupils 
in  that  row  would  be  responsible  to  the  officer  in  charge.  If  the  students 
would  be  courteous,  this  would  not  be  necessary.  They  should  be 
courteous  to  other  students  and  to  anyone  who  is  addressing  them,  but 
since  they  cannot  do  this  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  over  them. 

During  the  past  term  the  president,  Douglas  Allan,  went  to  the 
University  of  California,  at  the  request  of  a  pupil  of  Superintendent 
Wilson's  Seminar,  and  gave  a  report  on  the  government  of  our  school, 
as  our  system  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  students  and  the  faculty  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation, without  which  our  student  government  would  be  useless. 

The  officers  of  the  student  body  in  service  this  semester  are  Douglas 
Allan  (president),  Craig  Dill  (vice-president),  Horace  Ackerman 
(secretary),  and  Wesley  Newman  (yell  leader). 

The  High  Nine  class  elected  as  their  officers,  to  arrange  for  matters 
concerning  graduation,  Sheldon  Allen  (president),  and  John  Burgess 
(secretary) . 

 DOUGLAS  ALLAN. 

 O  

Those  Pesky  Papers 

Up  the  road  at  noon  time, 
Down  the  alley  way 
Float  some  pesky  papers 
Nearly  every  day. 

Then  the  high  eighth  students 
Find  the  papers  all, 
Ferret  out  offenders, 
And  punish  one  and  all. 

Moral — fellow  students ! 
Don't  let  your  papers  stray. 
Seek  out  the  good  old  garbage  can, 
And  stow  them  safe  away. 


A  ssembly  Meter 


Many  offices  had  been  vacated, 
So  the  first  assembly  was  called 
To  introduce  the  new  candidates, 
For  positions  one  and  all. 

The  Science  Department  had  a  need, 
So  thus  they  did  provide  it; 
They  gathered  in  all  coins  they  could, 
And  a  piano  recital  supplied  it. 

Senta  paid  us  a  visit 
And  her  good  dog  sense  did  shoow; 
She  untied  hard  knots  and  found  a  child. 
We  must  be  kind  to  animals,  you  know. 

Then  Perry  Dilly's  "Puppet  Show," 
It  was  oh,  so  very  good ! 
But,  oh,  beware  boiled  celery, 
It's  not  good  memory  food. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  October, 
Captain  Higgs  was  here. 
Watch  trash  piles  and  gasoline. 
Keep  on  eye  on  the  iron,  my  dears. 

Our  Armistice  program  did  follow 

And  Professor  Morgan  did  tell, 

Of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  path  of  peace 

In  the  hearts  of  each  boy  and  girl. 

Thanksgiving  Day  we  did  remember 
In  a  program  of  music  and  song, 
We  rejoiced  in  our  Nation's  prosperity, 
And  determined  to  speed  it  along. 

To-morrow  we  all  shall  assemble 

To  see  the  High  Nine  hold  the  stage. 

We'll  wish  them  good  luck  and  plenty  of  pluck; 

Their  looks  worthy  records  presage. 


A  Journey  through  Bookland 


BLICE  was  sleeping  peacefully,  and  having  a  pleasant  midsummer 
night's  dream,  when  suddenly  the  light  princess  floated  in  her 
window.  At  first,  Alice  thought  that  it  was  Katy,  for  this  kind 
of  thing  was  what  Katy  did  but  it  was  not.  Alice  was  delighted.  To 
have  and  to  hold  such  a  dainty  miss  in  one's  hands  would  surely  be  fun! 
However,  the  light  princess  spoke  first,  and  in  clear,  silvery  tones,  an- 
nounced her  missions. 

"Alice,"  she  began,  "I  have  come  here  to-night  to  ask  you  to  ac- 
company me  on  a  journey.  I  must  answer  the  call  of  the  wild,  and  visit 
wild  animals  I  have  known.  John  of  the  Woods  requested  it  of  me,  and 
I  must  go.  A  merchant  of  Venice  has  given  me  passports,  and  We  may 
start  immediately. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  go,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "I'll  be  ready  in  just  a 
minute." 

The  light  princess  tied  wings  on  Alice's  back,  and  the  two  flew 
away.  After  a  while,  the  light  princess  said  that  it  was  time  to  alight. 
They  flew  down  to  earth,  and  Alice  removed  her  wings. 

"Now  we're  on  the  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  remarked  the 
princess.  "The  lost  ambassador  is  rumored  to  be  roaming  these  woods. 
The  girl  next  door  told  me  that  she  saw  him.  She  said  it  was  as  exciting 
as  the  adventure  of  the  seven  key-holes. 

Presently,  Alice  and  her  companion  came  to  a  cross-roads. 

"This  is  the  crisis,"  laughed  the  light  princess.  "The  Trail  of  the 
Linesome  Pine  ends  here  and  to  the  left  and  right  are  the  Yukon  Trail, 
and  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  Oregon  Trail  is  the  smoothest  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  travel  in  that  direction." 

"As  you  like  it,"  consented  Alice. 

After  a  while  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  wings  again,  and  fly  swiftly 
over  a  deep  canyon.  Alice  felt  as  if  she  had  been  two  years  before  the 
mast,  so  strong  was  the  wind. 

Before  long  the  two  reached  Booktown,  Capital  of  Bookland. 

"They  are  holding  a  grand  ball  in  the  Alhambra  to-night,"  ex- 
plained the  princess.  "That  is  why  the  streets  are  so  deserted.  We  may 
visit  Berenda,  however.  Berenda  stays  at  home  all  the  time.  She  lives  in 
Dandelion  Cottage  in  the  land  of  the  long  night.  Bruce  and  Tad  are 
her  only  companions." 

After  leaving  Berenda,  the  light  princess  visited  her  animal  friends. 
Then  the  two  friends  came  back  to  town.  As  they  were  rounding  a 
corner,  they  came  face  to  face  with  some  girls  of  Dickens,  who  were  evi- 
dently going  to  the  party.    They  were  dressed  as  ten  girls  from  history. 


"Let's  go  to  the  party  ourselves,"  suggested  Alice,  and  she  and  the 
princess  went  to  the  Alhambra.  Inside  a  gaily  lighted  hall,  light  as 
the  house  of  a  thousand  candles,  there  was  panic  and  confusion.  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  had  lost  his  chaplet  of  pearls.  They  had  been  missing 
for  an  hour.  Nearly  every  one  thought  that  the  black  pirate  had  stolen 
them,  and  buried  them  twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea. 

The  spy  was  sent  to  find  them.  He  came  back  in  ten  minutes  with 
the  pearls.  He  had  found  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Mikado,  who  was 
sentenced  to  become  one  of  the  Legions  of  the  Bastile.  Once  more  the 
dancing  began.  Dr.  Doolittle  asked  Alice  to  dance  and  entertained  her 
with  funny  stories.  "Oh,  Doctor,"  cried  Alice  after  the  dance,  "that 
was  loads  of  fun." 

An  entertainment  was  furnished  for  the  guests.  The  white  monkey 
amused  every  one  by  hanging  by  his  tail  and  shouting,  "Vive  La  France!" 

Then  came  games.  One  young  man  called  "Runny"  excelled. 
"Bunny  plays  the  game  well,"  observed  the  princess.  "Look  at  Polly- 
anna  over  there.  Pollyanna  grows  up  very  quickly.  See  the  keeper  of 
the  bees!  They  say  he'll  be  a  second  Sherlock  Holmes  because  he  is 
working  so  well  on  the  mystery  at  number  six.  Oh,  do  see  that  pretty 
yellow  bird  on  the  golden  bough.  Its  wings  are  made  of  black  gold, 
the  rarest  metal  ever  known.  Also,  there  is  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hude,  both  making  much  ado  about  nothing.  Look,  there  is  gentle 
Julia,  the  beautiful  lady  flirting  with  one  of  the  magnificent  Ambersons, 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  See  the  lady  of  the  lake,  Mary  Cary,  talking  to 
the  stable  boy,  Ivanhoe.  He  is  making  a  great  impersonation  by  pre- 
tending he's  beautiful  Joe.  There's  Heidi  with  Michael  O'Halloran: 
Mickey  certainly  has  enough  freckles. 

It  was  nearly  morning,  and  the  light  of  Western  stars  was  slowly 
fading  out  of  the  sky.  However,  Anne  of  Green  Gables  implored  Alice 
to  stay  longer.  Anybody  but  Anne  would  have  failed  in  the  attempt, 
when  one  could  just  barely  see  the  outline  of  Castle  Eagle  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  The  curse  of  Castle  Eagle  was  forever  gone  and  all 
were  happv.  As  a  certain  gentleman  from  Indiana  remarked  to  Alice. 
"God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  well  with  the  world." 

Alice  was  very  sleepy,  and  could  just  faintly  hear  the  strains  of 
"Home  Sweet  Home,"  before  she  slipped  into  complete  oblivion.  She 
awoke  in  her  own  white  bed,  but  not  before  she  dreamed  that  she  had 
been  kidnapped,  brought  to  Treasure  Island,  found  the  chaplet  of  pearls 
and  told  tales  of  an  antique  shop  to  two  Arabian  knights. 


(Best  Hidden-title  Story) 


 BARBARA  SHUEY. 


A  Review  of  "The  Dark  Frigate" 


AVE  YOU  read  the  book  entitled  "The  Dark  Frigate"  by 
Charles  Boardman  Hawes?  A  romantic  tale  of  the  sea  it 
is  and  it  has  found  a  place  in  my  memory  where  it  will  long 
remain.  Even  now  the  characters  and  scenes  pass  before  my  eyes  like 
a  play.  First  I  see  the  brave  frigate  "Rose  of  Devon,"  her  sails  flapping 
gallantly  in  the  wind,  her  crew  climbing  in  her  rigging  singing  a  rollick- 
ing song  of  the  sea.  Then  appears  Phillip  Marsham,  the  young  hero 
of  our  story,  who  wins  even  the  respect  of  the  pirates  those  self-styled 
"gentlemen  of  fortune."  Sir  John  Bristol,  Phil's  faithful  friend, 
follows;  then  Tom  Jordan  or  the  "Old  One"  who  leads  the  barbarous 
band  of  pirates  through  countless  hazards  and  smiles  calmly  and 
haughtily  in  the  face  of  his  death  sentence.  To  quote  the  book:  "The 
fellow  was  a  very  mark  and  pattern  of  a  scoundrel  but  had  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  a  hero.  .  .  .  .Great  admirals  are  made  of  such  timber, 
bold,  resolute,  utterly  dauntless." 

The  story  takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  romantic  setting  of  the  high  seas.  Heed  ing  the  ever  insistent 
call  of  the  deep,  Phil  embarks  as  a  sailor  on  the  English  frigate  "Rose 
of  Devon."  After  many  enthralling  adventures  the  ship  is  captured, 
the  good  Captain  Candle  murdered,  by  the  pirates  with  whom  Phil's 
lot  is  cast.  Finally,  leaving  the  pirates,  Phil  returns  home  to  find  time:; 
changed,  old  acquaintances  gone  as  in  Irving's  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Sir  John  Bristol  takes  the  lad  into  his  own  house  which  he  shares  till 
the  old  man  dies.  Then  filled  with  the  longing  for  the  life  of  the  sea, 
he  seeks  and  finds  the  old  frigate  manned  by  a  strange  crew  and  again 
becomes  a  sailor  on  the  "Rose  of  Devon."  His  heart's  longing  is 
satisfied  and  his  soul  is  comforted  as  the  dark  frigate  sails  into  trie 
twilight. 

I  find  all  the  writings  of  Hawes  singularly  beautiful.  He  has  a 
style  peculiar  to  himself — magnetic,  unique.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos 
throughout  that  is  appealing.  The  characteristic  language  of  the  sailor 
is  faithfully  imitated  and  the  terrible  joys  of  the  sailor's  life  are 
convincingly  portrayed. 

"The  Dark  Frigate"  sails  into  the  night  but  the  spell  of  her  mystic 
charm  still  lingers  and  I  cannot  forget  the  magic  of  this  ihiilling  tale 
of  the  sea. 


(Best  Seventh  Grade  Book  Review) 


 WALTER  WRIGHT 


THE  LATIN  PLAYS 


The  Latin  department  gave  two  short  plays  at  a  General  Assembly 
on  November  the  sixteenth.  In  the  first,  entitled  "A  Schoolboy's 
Dream,"  a  typical  student  of  today  exchanged  views  with  Caesar's 
ghost  on  the  subject  of  Latin  in  general,  and  "Caesar's  Commentaries" 
in  particular.  Procter  Shelley  took  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  Andrew 
Bright  was  the  ghost. 

The  second  offering,  "The  Wrath  of  the  Nymphs,"  described  the 
revenge  of  the  nymphs  on  a  Roman  boy  who  had  denied  their  existence. 
The  following  students  participated : 

Richard  Peterson,  Margaret  Rice,  Dorothy  Lea,  Annette  Gallag- 
her, Frances  Forrester,  Ora  Thelen,  Margaret  Gracey,  Carmen  Burn- 
ham,  Daisy  Richardson,  Annabelle  Knight,  Phyllis  Manuel,  Dorothy 
Bothun,  Genevieve  Coen,  Eleanor  Lathrop,  Florence  Martin.  Betsey 
Straub  was  the  reader. 

During  the  intermission,  a  group  of  low  seventh  grade  students 
acted  out  some  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes  which  included,  "Mary,  Mary, 
Quite  Contrary;"  "Little  Jack  Horner;"  "Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son;" 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star;"  and  "Jack  and  Jill." 

 o  

CHRISTMAS  PLAY 

Christmas  is  giving  time.  Hence  a  Low  Nine  English  class  chose 
the  week  before  the  holidays  as  an  appropriate  time  to  make  a  gift  to 
the  school  library.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  1 3  they  presented  a 
play,  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas,"  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  used 
to  buy  for  our  library  new  books,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
new  term  begins. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Sir  Gilbert  _  Dean  Hoskins 

Lady  Katharine   Carmen  Burnham 

Rufus  _  James  de  Fremery 

Rafe  Bruce  Wachob 

Cicely   _  _   Frances  Hussey 

Allison    Eleanor  Lathrop 

Gillian   Genieve  Coen 

Diccon  Craig  Dill 

f  Andrew  Bright 
Soldiers  _.   <  Charles  McKeown 

'  Edward  Con  well 

D  (Phyllis  Manuel 

Portraits   <»,  D- 

I  Margaret  Kice 
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TARGET  STAFF 

Bernice  Brock  v  Editor 

Jeanette  Bloomfield  '.  Manager 

ASSISTANTS 

Mary  Adams,  Laura  Berriman,  Elizabeth  Brice,  John  Burgess, 
Helen  Cain,  Gilbert  Calden,  Phillip  Chubb,  Stanley  Clark,  Marjorie 
Colvin,  Wallace  Connors,  Vern  Denton,  Mary  Dovell,  Martha  Fisher. 
Virginia  Gaddis,  Robert  Gardner,  Margaret  Henderson,  Dorothy 
Hunrich,  Josephine  Jewett,  Eleanor  Lathrop,  Dorothy  Lea,  Warren 
Libbey,  Jack  Lund,  Warren  Manuel,  Ethel  McAfee,  Florence  Martin, 
Dorothy  Morton,  Richard  Peterson,  Elizabeth  Randall,  Daisy 
Richardson,  Sam  Ruben,  Norman  Shaw,  Arthur  Skaife,  Thomas 
Slattery,  Betsey  Straub,  Bill  Snydam,  Ora  Thelen,  Marion  Trezona, 
Porter  Weikel. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  Clark   ;  Principal 

Miss  Christy    Teacher 

The  "Target"  staff  sends  forth  this  issue  with  thanks  to  its  readers 
for  their  hearty  cooperation  and  the  best  of  the  season's  greetings  to 
one  and  all. 

Honors  have  been  earned  by  some  members  of  the  staff  for 
special  effort.  Subscription  honors  go  to  Bernice  Brock  (3), 
Jeanette  Bloomfield  (3),  Laura  Berriman  (1),  Marjorie  Colvin  (1), 
Vern  Denton  (1),  Martha  Fisher  (1),  Margaret  Henderson  (1), 
Josephine  Jewett  (  1  )  ,  Eleanor  Lathrop  (  1  ) ,  Dorothy  Lea  (  1  )  ,  Jack 
Lund  (  1  ) ,  Dorothy  Morton  (  1  ) ,  Richard  Peterson  (  1  ) ,  Elizabeth 
Randall  (  1  )  ,  Daisy  Richardson  (  1  ) ,  Arthur  Skaife  (  1  ) ,  Betsey 
Straub  (1),  Ora  Thelan  (1).    Bernice  Brock  gained  two  row  honors, 


and  one  row  honor  went  to  each  of  the  following  staff  members: 
Marion  Trezona,  Sam  Ruben,  Bill  Suydam,  Florence  Martin,  Virginia 
Gaddis,  Warren  Manuel,  Josephine  Jewett,  Phillip  Chubb,  Laura 
Berriman,  Marjorie  Colvin,  Dorothy  Morton,  Ora  Thelen,  Margaret 
Henderson,  Daisy  Richardson. 

The  cuts  for  this  issue  are  especially  attractive  and  those  who 
made  them  merit  special  mention  for  their  successful  efforts:  Marjorie 
Angell  for  the  cover  design,  Josephine  Jewett  for  the  editorial,  John 
Owens  for  the  athletic,  and  Enid  Clayton  for  the  joke  heading. 

 o  

The  Advantages  of  Our  Cafeteria 

The  Willard  School  has  a  cafeteria  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
Health  Center  of  Berkeley.  The  food  is  much  safer  and  better  than 
that  of  some  of  Berkeley's  foremost  restaurants.  The  aim  of  the  Cafe- 
teria is  to  provide  healthful  food  and  it  carries  no  cheap  and  harmful 
candies  but  only  the  best  to  be  had. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the  Cafeteria  is  the  low  price. 
There  is  no  dish  over  five  cents. 

In  the  stores  there  is  a  temptation  to  start  rowdiness.  The  people 
living  near  the  stores  have  complained  of  the  misconduct  of  the  students. 
This  could  be  eliminated  if  the  pupils  ate  at  the  Cafeteria  where  there 
is  order. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  Cafeteria  is  the  time  it  saves.  The 
time  spent  waiting  in  the  line  is  less  than  the  time  it  takes  a  person  to  go 
to  the  store.  Once  you  get  in  the  Cafeteria  there  is  no  yelling,  pushing, 
and  fighting. 

With  the  majority,  the  fact  that  the  Cafeteria  serves  such  a  remark- 
able quality  of  food  for  the  price  is  their  reason  for  eating  there.  If 
there  were  no  other  advantages  in  going  to  the  Cafeteria,  this  should  be 
enough.  To  maintain  normal  health  standards  and  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  studies  well,  there  is  nothing  better  for  children  than  wholesome 
food.  The  cost  has  been  so  arranged  that  even  when  preparing  the  food 
at  home  it  is  no  less  in  price  than  that  charged  at  the  school. 

There  is  perfect  order  and  no  opportunity  for  cutting  up  at  the 
Cafeteria.  The  pupils  are  not  spending  their  time  yelling,  running  around 
the  streets,  and  destroying  the  neighbors'  property. 

If  all  the  students  ate  at  the  Cafeteria,  the  result  would  be  more 
healthy  and  orderly  children  with  extra  money  for  the  bank  and  more 
time  to  study  or  play  games. 

 MARY  DOVELL. 


Co-operation 


ILLARD's  aim  is  for  high  standards  and  success.  Co-operation 
is  the  key  to  high  standards  and  success.  Willard  is  confronted 
with  many  problems  that  might  be  avoided.  If  each  person 
does  his  share  to  co-operate,  these  problems  will  soon  vanish.  We  should 
all  have  enough  pride  in  our  school  to  give  it  a  good  reputation. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  for  a  co-operation  is  in  the  Park  Com- 
mission work.  The  Park  Commission  is  trying  to  keep  the  school  grounds 
clear  of  papers  and  other  rubbish.  If  each  person  in  the  school  would 
refrain  from  dropping  more,  Williard's  Park  Commission  would  soon 
be  out  of  business. 

Another  need  for  co-operation  is  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Com- 
mission. The  Traffic  Commission  makes  traffic  rules  for  us  to  obey,  li 
we  co-operate  in  these  rules  by  going  through  the  right  entrances,  and 
by  not  talking  in  quiet  zones,  or  on  the  stairs,  Willard's  excellent  order 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  school. 

We  have  tried  to  co-operate  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  we  are 
going  to  do  as  the  saying  goes,  "Hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star."  We  are 
going  to  attain  higher  goals. 

Without  co-operation,  success  and  high  standards  are  lacking. 
Willard  attributes  its  success  to  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
students. 

— EVELYN  SMITH. 

 o  

The  Mechanical  Drawing  Room 

,^^^HE  new  mechanical  drawing  room  was  transferred  from  the 
■    c  )  small  room  next  to  the  shop,  to  the  lower  floor  of  cottage  four 
this  summer. 

The  old  mechanical  drawing  room  was  between  the  manual  train- 
ing room  and  the  assembly  hall,  and  consisted  of  four  desks.  The 
desks  were  long  enough  to  accommodate  four  people  on  each  side,  and 
big  enough  for  a  boy  who  was  no  taller  than  five  feet,  to  draw  standing 
up,  as  we  had  to.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  draw,  and  thoose  who  worked 
came  away  with  an  aching  back  every  day,  and  those  who  didn't  have 
aching  backs  had  other  parts  of  their  body  aching  when  they  appeared 
home  with  their  report  cards. 

In  the  memorable  summer  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  Mr.  Gremaux  and  Mr.  Dunkum  set 


themselves  to  the  task  of  making  new  desks.  These  desks  were  in  num- 
ber twenty-two,  and  were  higher  and  more  comfortable.  Furthermore, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  god  of  mechanical 
drawing,  they  were  given  stools. 

The  new  room  has  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  has  a 
homy  aspect  with  the  fireplace,  and  it  makes  one  think  he  is  doing  home 
work.  The  acoustics  also  are  poor  and  one  may  talk  with  a  certain 
degree  of  safety. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  light  and  ample  elbow  room  so  that  the 
student  may  work  comfortably  and  without  eye  strain. 

By  the  way,  the  old  mechanical  drawing  room  is  now  a  paint  room, 
and  let  me  pen  the  wish  that  the  old  desks  may  soon  serve  to  replenish 
the  kindling  pile. 

— BRECKINRIDGE  THOMAS. 
 o  

Christmas  Tree  Memories 

A  Christmas  tree  stood  in  a  room, 
Loaded  with  gifts  for  all, 
Candy  for  Mary  and  nuts  for  Jim, 
And  for  Teddy  boy,  a  ball. 

Everyone  in  the  room  was  happy. 
But  no,  not  everyone, 

For  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree  was  sad, 
And  did  not  share  the  fun. 

It  was  thinking  of  the  fall  gone  by, 
When  it  stood  in  the  forest  near. 
It  had  been  happy  among  the  trees, 
And  the  birds  who  sang  in  the  air. 

But  when  it  looked  around  about, 
And  saw  the  children  gay, 
Its  heart  became  glad  to  think  that  it. 
Brought  joy  to  them  this  day. 

 JEWELL  CARMAN. 


WILLARD  SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 


The  Senior  Orchestra  has  done  very  creditable  work  this  term. 
It  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

First  Violins — Bill  Swabel  (leader),  Porter  Weikle,  Ermina 
Hughson,  Dorothy  Morton,  Mildred  Hanson,  Virginia  Colberg,  Jack 
Snyder,  Marion  Fisher,  Margaret  Brewer,  Roy  Elliott. 

Second  Violins — Esther  Mohler  (leader),  Jean  Knox,  Billy 
Withers,  Nancy  Innes,  Mary  Lou  Lawrence,  Eleanor  Reinhardt, 
Martha  Sato. 

Cellos — Denneta  McClung,  Virginia  Boehrer,  Mary  Hughson, 
and  Edward  Nylund. 

Double  Basses — Edna  Marsh  and  Helen  Burgess. 

Viola — Elsie  Rutland. 

Flutes — Jean  Seville  and  Norvin  Reed. 

Clarinets — 1st — Harrison  Bullock,  Leroy  Cowan;  2nd — Talbot 
Evans,  Inez  Brown. 

Cornets — 1st — Scott  Haynes;  2nd — Ralph  Wood;  3rd — Jack 
Sullivan. 

French  Horns — Jack  Sawyer,  Charles  King. 
Trombone — John  Burrows. 
Pianist — Florence  Davies. 

Drums — Snare — Franklin  Dougherty ;  Bass — Francis  Brown. 

The  Senior  Orchestra  played  for  the  Thanksgiving  general 
assembly,  the  operetta,  and  the  High  Ninth  graduation  program.  Our 
orchestra  always  does  excellent  work  and  we  wish  we  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  more  frequently. 


SENIOR  GLEE  CLUB 


Our  Senior  Glee  Club  worked  hard  on  an  operetta  entitled  "The 
Pioneer's  Papoose"  which  they  gave  most  successfully  Friday  night, 
December  9.  The  sopranos  were  Sidney  Stephens,  Florence  Edwards, 
Ardath  Knight,  Adelaide  Rood,  Dorothy  Hartt,  Elaine  McNulty, 
Florence  Cook,  Hazel  Buchanan,  Eleanor  Hargraves,  Ina  Lindstrom, 
Evelyn  Smith,  Lloydine  Cornell,  Flora  Lamson,  Beverhe  Sieghold. 

Altos — Margaret  Brewer,  Victoria  Valentine,  Meliva  Congdon, 
Elizabeth  Farmer,  Helen  Terhune,  Jane  Bonestell,  Martha  Briggs, 
Thirza  Trenery,  Opal  Kramer,  and  Betty  Wimsett. 

Alto-Tenors — Monroe  Allen,  Jack  Thompson,  George  Whitley. 
Scott  Haynes,  George  Reissman,  Paul  Meyer,  Jack  Sullivan,  Edward 
Nylund. 

Basses — Ralph  Knight,  Charles  Minehart,  Bill  Swabel,  Ramsay 
Straub.  Bob  Duffy,  and  Harper  Thompson. 
The  operetta  was  a  story  of  Indian  life. 

THE  CAST 

Chief  Tomahawk,  Chief  of  the  Tribe  of  Tomahawks  Ralph  Knight 

Prince  Whiteface,  heir  apparent  Charles  Ninehart 

Layemont,  medicine  man    Bill  Swabel 

Pioneer,  Western  pathmaker   Ramsay  Straub 

Waltzie,  the  Pioneer's  daughter  _  Ardath  Knight 

Lillamush,  daughter  of  Chief  Arrowhead  Victoria  Valentine 

M  oonfair,  Starshine.  Bowbnght,  Indian  girls  

  Eleanor  Hargraves,  Ina  Lindstrom,  Margaret  Brewer 

Lightfoot,  messenger  George  Whitley 

Chorus  of  Indian  girls. 

Chorus  of  braves  and  warriors. 


-o- 


PIANO  CLUB 

Our  Piano  Club  was  organized  on  August  12th,  in  room  20.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  term : 

President   Dorothy  Lea 

Vice-President    Marion  Trezona 

Secretary  ..Thomas  Slattery 

The  members  of  the  club  are:  Hazelmae  Wigmore,  Helen  Cain, 
Jewell  Carman,  Leland  Catton,  Harriet  Noltner,  Marion  Trezona,  Flor- 
ence Davies,  Dorothy  Henwrick,  Denneta  McClung,  Betty  Wheaton, 
Thomas  Slattery,  Dorothy  Lea,  Carmen  Bu  rnham,  Dorothy  Bothun, 
Ardath  Knight,  Ellen  Hughson,  Wendell  Hawk,  Jack  Lund,  Elizabeth 
Randall,  Arlimene  Stillwell,  Inez  Brown,  Bob  Coyle,  Thelma  Brown, 


Florence  Edmonds,  Opal  Kramer,  Dellman  Hennch,  Louise  Vinson, 
Mary  Russell,  George  Whitley,  Wesley  Newman,  Marjone  Smith, 
Virginia  Boehrer,  Jane  Graham,  Barbara  Shuey,  Roberta  Beeman, 
Robert  Snyder,  Ernistine  Oldenbourg,  Elizabeth  Bragdon,  Margaret 
McPherson,  Barbara  Faber,  Helen  Hayes,  and  Bob  Ratcliff. 

The  first  program  held  in  the  auditorium,  September  10,  included: 

1.  Carmen  Burnham — "The  Song  of  the  Bathers"... .Paul  Waeh> 

2.  Dorothy  Bothun — "Evening  Star"  McFayden 

3.  Florence  Davies — "Moonlight  on  the  Hudson". .G.  D.  Wilson 

4.  Marion  Trezona — "Two  Larks"   ...Leschetzky 

5.  Dorothy  Lea— "Intermezzo  from  Cavalleira  Rusticanno" 

 -—Mascagni 

The  second  program  was  an  evening  one  given  on  October  1 4, 
when  two  mothers  played  for  us  in  the  auditorium.  The  first  player, 
Mrs,  Snyder,  was  introduced  by  Dorothy  Lea.  Mrs.  Snyder  explained 
the  movements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  music  before  she  played. 

The  program  was: 

Rondo  in  C  Major    Beethoven 

November     TechaikoWsky 

Magic  Fire  Scene    Brazzin 

Dorothy  Lea  then  introduced  Mrs.  Bragdon,  who  explained  the 
dance  forms  before  playing.    The  program  was: 

Two  Minuets  Rameau 

Two  Dances  from  Nell  Gwyn  Suite — 

Fanitule    Oley  Olsen 

Indian  Phantom  Dance.  ..  E.  R.  Caeger 

Everybody  present  had  a  very  enjoyable  and  instructive  evening. 

The  third  program  was  held  in  the  auditorium,  October  28,  and 
the  following  numbers  were  played: 

1.  Wendell  Hawk— "Etude  No.  8".  Keller 

2.  Hazelmae  Wigmore — "Waltz  in  C  Minor"  Chopin 

3.  Helen  Cain — "The  Ball  Scene"  Lichner 

4.  Barbara  Shuey — "Fluttering  Leaves"  ...Holling 

5.  Elizabeth  Bragdon — "To  the  Rising  Sun"  Torgenson 

6.  Robert  Snyder — "First  Movement  of  Sonata  Pathetique" 
  Beethoven 

7.  Bob  Coyle — "Waltz  in  E  Minor"..  Chopin 

8.  Paul  Meyer — "Moment  Musical".  Schumann 

— THOMAS  SLATTERY,  Secretary. 


WILLARD  BAND 

Our  Willard  Band  has  practiced  faithfully  and  is  a  credit  to  our 
school.    It  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Solo  Cornets — Ralph  Wood,  Scott  Haynes,  Jack  Sullivan,  and 
Bob  Davis. 

First  Cornets — Billy  Gorman.  Melvin  Davis,  Don  McTavish,  and 
John  Burke. 

Second  Cornets — Billy  Laidig,  William  Morrison,  Fred  Battin. 
and  Albert  Saklen. 

Solo  Clarinets — Talbot  Evans,  Bob  Chamberlain,  LeRoy  Cowan, 
Harrison  Bullock. 

First  Clarinets — Stanley  Richardson,  Inez  Brown,  Jane  w  am, 
John  Bailey. 

Second  Clarinets — Harold  Watkins,  Alfred  Eastelle. 
E  Flat  Clarinet — Wesley  Newman. 

Saxophones — Jim  Stone,  Donald  Brandt,  Sheldon  Allen. 

Flute — Kingston  Allen. 

Piccolo — Norvin  Reed. 

First  Horn — Charles  King,  Jack  Sawyer. 

Second  Horns — -Marvin  Chase,  Herbert  Holland. 

Baritone — Robert  Snyder. 

Trombones — John  Burrows,  Dean  Hoskins,  Raymond  Wolters. 
Tubas — Philip  Chubb,  Bill  Dennis. 
Snare  Drum — Franklin  Dougherty. 
Bass  Drum — George  Clifford. 

The  band  played  for  one  of  our  general  assemblies,  for  the 
Le  Conte  Hallowe'en  Parade,  at  our  Armistice  Day  gathering,  and 
for  Fathers'  Evening  at  the  Willard.  If  they  find  time  they  will  play 
at  the  Emerson  and  McKinley  Schools. 


JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA 


The  Junior  Orchestra  has  done  exceptionally  fine  work  this  term 
and  played  for  the  Seventh  Grade  Chorus  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  them. 
The  members  are : 

First  Violins — Esther  Mohler  (leader),  Mary  Lou  Lawrence, 
Nancy  Innes,  Roy  Elliott,  Billy  Withers,  Martha  Sato. 

Second  Violins — Jean  Knox  (leader),  Mandie  Jander,  Eleanor 
Reinhardt,  Leopold  Heindl. 

Cellos — Marion  Larsen,  Edward  Nylund. 

Violas — Marjorie  Jackson,  Mary  Ethel  Bell. 

Double  Bass — Edna  Marsh  or  Helen  Burgess. 

Cornets — 1st — Jack  Sullivan ;  2nd — John  Burke,  Eugene  Allen. 

Clarinets — 1st — Leroy  Cowan;  2nd — Talbot  Evans,  Alfred 
Estelle. 

Trombone — Raymond  Wolters. 

Pianist — Florence  Davies. 

Drums — Charles  Lidd;  Bass — Dick  Pierce. 

 o  

Trees  an'  Leaves  an'  Things 

When  the  trees  start  bending  downward, 
And  the  leaves  o'er  the  ground  do  sweep, 
And  the  winds  go  whistling  onward, 
The  little  Dryads  weep. 

Then  Phoebus  comes  to  the  rescue. 
He  lights  up  the  world  with  fire, 
Making  the  leaves  like  elfins 
As  they  dance  to  their  hearts'  desire. 

He  brings  to  the  Dryads  courage, 
Telling  them,  "Keep  good  cheer, 
For  the  dancing,  fairy  leaflets 
Will  be  back  again  next  year." 

— ELIZABETH  BRICE. 


PASS  BALL 

Pass  ball  is  an  inter-class  activity  which 
was  played  with  great  interest  this  season. 
The  girls  showed  an  increased  skill  this  year, 
due  to  hard  practice  during  gym  class  periods. 
Bill  Gorman  acted  as  official  referee  for  the 
girls'  games  and  Guadalupe  Orasco,  for  the 
boys'  games.  The  High  Nine  girls  and  the 
High  Nine  boys  won  their  class  championship 
after  many  hard-fought  games. 
The  High  Nine  boys'  squad: 

James    Winfree,    Bob    Harris,  Douglas 
Allan,  Bernard  Katschinski,  Billy  Brainard, 
Tom  Sawyer,  Billy  Swabel,  Frank  Johnson. 
Walter   Gompertz,    Billy   Gorman,  Charles 
King,    Dean    Langworthy,    Alick  Murray. 
Crosby  Beedy,  Sheldon  Allen,  Billy  Suydam, 
Paul  Kelley,  Witsno  Harano,  Robert  Van 
Bokkelen,  Mark  Mohler,  Guadalupe  Orosco 
(captain),  Shannon  Betts,  Walter  DuBois, 
Ed  Minasian,  James  Curry,  Wilbert  Mendell,  Ralph  Wood,  Marion 
Strickland,  Monroe  Allen,  James  Faulkner,  Harper  Thomson,  Jack 
Chilton,  George  Adams,  Bob  Davis,  and  Howard  Shirey. 
High  Nine  girls'  pass  ball  team: 

Helen  Stutt,  Suzanne  Whitby,  Dorothy  Morton.  Bernice  Marrin, 
Margaret  Henderson,  Martha  Howe,  Dorothea  Richmond,  Marian 
Fisher,  Eleanor  Hargraves,  Alice  Howson,  Alberta  Peard,  Thirza 
Trenery,  and  Ella  Tatum. 
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«^  HIGH  NINE  PASS  BALL  TEAMS 

VOLLEY  BALL 

The  High  Nine  and  High  Eight  boys  were  victorious  over  the  Low 
Seven.  High  Seven,  Low  Eight  and  Low  Nine  classes  in  volley  ball. 
The  girls'  class  championship  was  won  by  the  Low  Nine  and  Low 
Eight  classes. 

Low  Nine  girls'  team:  Martha  Fisher,  Denneta  McClung,  Vir- 
ginia Colberg,  Meliva  Congdon,  Elizabeth  Kinne,  Elizabeth  Randall, 
Betsey  Straub,  Elaine  McNulty,  Florence  Edmonds,  Margaret  Bell, 
Margaret  Gracey,  Dorothy  Gracey,  Maxine  Mader,  Minnie  Richmond, 
Victoria  Valentine,  and  Mildred  Hansen. 

Low  Eight  girls'  team:  Charlotte  Drake  (Captain),  Tina  Olden- 
bourg,  Bernice  Irvine,  Mildred  Bergaman,  Billy  Withers,  Mary  Harano. 
Esther  Mohler,  Gladys  Wainwnght,  Roberta  Beeman,  Davida  Bow- 
man, and  Margaret  Findley. 

High  Nine  boys'  team :  Guadalupe  Orosco,  Witsno  Harano, 
Howard  Shirey,  George  Adams,  Wilbert  Mendell,  Mark  Mohler, 
Tom  Sawyer,  Harper  Thomson,  Edward  Minasian,  Shannon  Betts, 
Walter  Du  Bois,  Bob  Harris,  Walter  Gompertz,  Frank  Johnson,  and 
Billy  Suydam. 

High  Eight  boys'  team:  George  Pidgeon,  Horace  Ackerman, 
George  Clifford,  Francis  Clune,  Robert  Duffy,  Roy  Elliott,  Charles 
Halls,  Joe  Hendricks,  Yervont  Minasian,  William  Morrison,  Wesley 
Newman,  Ed  Nylund,  Jack  Sawyer,  Morris  Strom,  and  Titus  Yoes. 

HAND  BALL  AND  TENNIS 

Guadalupe  Orosco  won  the  hand  ball  singles.  Jack  Chilton  and 
Guadalupe  Orosco  won  the  hand  ball  doubles.  Class  numerals  were 
awarded  for  this  activity.    Sam  Lee  won  the  inter-class  tennis  singles. 


Teacher — "What  was  the  longest  reign  in  history?" 
Al  Smith — "The  time  of  the  flood.     It  rained  forty  days  and 
nights!" 

— o — 

Max  Keeth  was  reading  very  well  until  he  came  to  the  word 
b-a-r-q-u-e.    He  looked  at  the  teacher  questioningly. 
"Barque,"  said  the  teacher  loudly. 
Max  grinned  and  then  he  said — "Bow!  wow!" 

— o — 

Lloyd  Jones  (with  Jack  Sawyer's  cap) — -"I'm  going  to  keep  this 
cap  over  the  week-end." 

Jack — "Aw,  give  it  back." 

Lloyd — "If  I  give  it  back  to  you,  it  will  be  on  the  weak-end  all 
the  time." 

— o — 

Marston  Tolton — "Are  you  the  barber  that  cut  my  hair  last  time?" 
Barber — "No,  I  have  only  worked  here  a  year!" 

Teacher — "Jean,  why  don't  you  do  something  to  serve  your 
school?" 

Jean  Franklin — "J  serve  soup?" 

— o — 

"The  Yanks  are  coming,"  hummed  the  dentist  as  he  prepared  to 
pull  Phillip  Chubb's  tooth. 


Ralph  Wright — "Teacher,  the  barometer  has  fallen." 
Science  teacher — "Very  much?" 

Ralph  (with  guilty  look) — "About  five  feet.    It's  broken." 

— o — 

Teacher:  "Do  you  know  why  you  failed?" 
Tom  Sawyer — "I  haven't  an  idea." 
Teacher — "Right." 

— o — 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  'alter  ego'?"  asked  the  teacher  of  Latin. 
Alden  Stock — "It  means  the  'other  I'. 
Teacher — "Give  me  a  sentence  containing  the  words." 
Alden  Stock — "He  winked  his  'alter  ego.'  " 

— o — 

It  is  suggested  that  Bob  Davis  put  a  music  box  on  his  Ford,  that 
will  play,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  when  he  goes  over  fifteen  miles 
an  hour. 

— o — 

Teacher — "Your  recitation  reminds  me  of  Quebec." 
Charles  Jacobs — "How  is  that?" 
Teacher — "Built  on  a  bluff." 

— o — 

Donald  Kelley — "Wilson,  what  is  a  parasite?" 

Wilson  Combs — "A  parasite  is  a  living  organism,  plant,  animal, 
or  insect  that  gains  its  sustenance  by  preying  on  another  living  creature." 

Donald  Kelley — -"Wrong,  as  usual.  A  parasite  is  a  man  that 
goes  through  a  revolving  door  without  doing  his  share  of  pushing." 

Postman — "This  package  must  be  for  you;  the  name  is  obliterated." 
Ahck  Murray — "That  can't  be  for  me.    My  name  is  Murray." 

— o — 

Frank  Johnson — "I  bet  I  know  what  President  Coolidge  used 
to  say  when  he  was  late  to  school." 
William  Welch— "What?" 
Frank  Johnson — "I  do  not  choose  to  run." 

— o — 

Wallace  Connors — "Fourth  floor,  please." 
Elevator  man — "Here  you  are,  my  son." 

Wallace  Connors — "How  dare  you  call  me  son!  You  are  not 
my  father." 

Elevator  man — "Well,  I  brought  you  up,  didn't  I?" 


Conductor  (to  Porter  Weikel  on  street  car) — "Will  you  please 
remove  your  valise  from  the  aisle  so  I  won't  stumble  over  it  again?" 
Porter — "But  it  isn't  a  valise,  it's  my  feet." 

Jim  Faulkner  (giving  current  event) — "And  the  next  girl  who  is 
going  to  jump  across  the  Atlantic  is  Ruth  Elder." 

— o — 

Teacher — "Why    do    they    have    knots    on    the    ocean  instead 
of  miles?" 

Cecil  Cole — "Well,  you  see  they  couldn't  have  the  ocean  tide  if 
there  were  no  knots." 

Teacher — "Did  you  read  about  the  Olympic  games?" 
Dorothy  Wood   (half  asleep) — "Yes,  Solomon  made  a  touch- 
down in  the  last  quarter." 

Teacher — "Thomas  Brackett,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Glee 
Club?" 

Thomas — "No,  ma'am.    I  quit." 

Teacher — "Does  the  singing  teacher  know  it?" 

Thomas — "She  knew  it  before  I  did." 

— o — 

Marjone  Colvin — "Where  did  you  get  those  beautiful  dimples?" 
Robert  Van  Bokkelen — "By  sleeping  on  collar  buttons." 

Clarence  Paschall  so  wordy  wise, 

Is  quite  a  prodigy  for  his  size, 

His  great  desire  to  teach  the  teacher, 

May  later  remodel  him  into  a  preacher. 

When  Ben  Wilbur  can't  spell  a  word, 
His  writing  always  is  absurd. 

— o — 

Ralph  Richards  wears  his  pants  so  short, 
He  looks  as  though  he  fears  high  tide, 
And  to  make  the  simple  matter  worse, 
He  isn't  as  tall  as  he  is  wide. 

— o — 

Teacher — "Douglas,  paraphrase  the  line,  "He  stayed  not  for 
brake." 

Douglas  Thompson — "He  never  stopped  for  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  reduce  speed  by  friction." 


Bill  Gorman — "I  saw  a  dragon  fly." 

Bill  Swabel — "That's  nothing.    I  saw  a  cowslip  under  a  fence.' 

Teacher — "Surely  you  know  what  the  word  'mirror'  means.  What 
do  you  look  at  to  see  if  your  face  is  clean  after  you  have  washed  it?" 
Melvin  Davis — "The  towel." 

Life  Guard — "How  much  can  you  carry?" 

Mark  Mohler   (learning  to  be  a  life  guard) — "Two  hundred 
pounds." 

Life  Guard — "Supposing  a  lady  weighing  four  hundred  pounds 
was  drowning.    How  could  you  rescue  her?" 
Mark — "I'd  make  two  trips." 

— o — 

John  Vance  is  the  class  forgetter, 
He  cannot  seem  to  remember  a  letter. 
He  forgets  his  pencils,  books,  and  pen. 
He  even  forgets  his  brain  now  and  then. 
— o — 

Charles  McKeown  our  sunshine  ray, 
Gets  into  a  fight  most  every  day. 
He's  very  big  and  far  around, 
And  his  opponent  rolls  him  all  over  the  ground. 

— o — 

Hector  Montgomery  is  a  dog  of  all  kinds, 

And  therefore  Tom  should  have  called  him  Heinz. 

 o  

The  Greedy  Bunny 

I  had  a  little  bunny, 

(He  was  really  very  fat) 

He  looked  so  very  funny, 

But  he  chewed  my  Sunday  hat. 

He  looked  so  very,  very  small. 
It  was  rather  hard  to  scold. 
I  did  not  scold  him  much  at  all, 
But  my  hat  looks  pretty  old. 

 EDNA  MORRIS. 
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